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OYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND. —WARW ICK send Shy 

ENTRIES for Implements, Cheese ‘arm-Gates,and Drain- 

Pipes, must be made on or before the F FIRST OF MAY. 
TES for Live Stock must be made on or before the FIRST 

NE. 

i! mi Entries received in each case after those respective dates 
without any exception, be disqualified, and returned to the 


PRIZE SHEETS may be had on application at the Offices of the 
fociety, 12, Hanover Square, London. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND.—WARWICK MEETING. 
The time for receiving entries for Wool, Cheese, and Field Gates, 
has been extended to the Ist of JUNE. By Order of the Council, 
london, May 4, 1859. James Hopson, Secretary. 


7 Tr 
DPOYAL LITERARY FUND.—The 
SEVENTIETH ANNIV Eeeaey, ,DINNER of the CORPO- 
TION wi!l take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on WEDNESDAY, 
of JUNE, the Right Hon. W E. GL. ADSTONE, M. P., inthe 
. The Stewards will be announced in future advertisements. 
, Great Russell Street, W.C. Ocravian BLEwirr, Sec. 


Seeman 
Royal GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.—The 
ANNIVERSARY will be held at the Society’s House, 15, 
hall Place, on MONDAY, the 23rd Inst., at l p.m. The Dinner 
take place at the Freemasons’ Tavern, at 7 p.m. precisely ; and 
pentiemen who purpose supporting Sir R. I. Murchison on this 
ecasion of his retiring from the chair, are requested to leave their 
games at the office, before Saturday the 2ist Inst. 


eel ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR 
ARE.—The Exhibition of the Royal Academy is now 
Ga — Admission ( (from Eight till Seven o'clock) ls. Catalogues Is. 
Joun Prescott Knicut, R.A., Secretary. 


ry al 
XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
eee Incorporated by Royal Charter.—The Thirty- 
dixth Annual Exhibition of this Soviety is NOW OPEN from 9 a.m. 
intl dusk. Admittance 1s. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
—The Fifty-fifth Annual Exhibition is now open at their 
Wan” 5, Pall Mall East (close to the National Gallery), from Nine 
dusk. Admittance ls. Catalogue 6d. 
Joseru J. Jenkins, Secretary. 


RISTOL AND WEST OF ENGLAND ART- 
UNION, 1859. (By Royal Authority.) Every Subscriber of 
One Guinea will receive an NDSEE, By the large ‘and costly line 
engraving by THOMAS LANDSEE 
“THE SHEPHERD'S BIBLE,” 
the celebrated original picture by SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, 
rein addition to the chance of obtaining a valuable Painting or 
Art, to be selected from the prizes already secured by 























T. Rozerts, Secretary. 
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oe Febsions of the Plate are now on view, and, with the 
ze List, may be ob’ of the local Agents through- 
on the country *London Subscriptions a be paid to J. C. 
UNDERS, Esq. “13, Copthall Court, gmorton Street, E.C. ; 
W.H. W. eres ER Esq 17, Gracechurch 1 Street, E.C.; and Joun 
Waris Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W. 
‘Att-Union ftice, Bristol. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, CORNHILL. 
Me MORBY begs to state that he has opened 
the above Gallery (in connection with his Framing Establish- 


Pear , Bishopsgate Street Within), for the sale of Guarantee: 
, and can offer specimens of 





Elmore, Le Jeune, | Rowbotham, 
W. Etty, Muller, } Shayer, sen., 
Frith, Mutrie, G. Smith, 
Fripp, Mogford, | . Sye 

TXant, M‘Kewan, Soper, 
Holland, Niemann, Stark, 
iemsley, O'Neill, Vacher, 
Halle, W. Oliver, Whymper, 
D. Hardy, 8. Percy, Wainewright, 
FE. Hughes, A. Provis, H.  illis, 
Hayes, T.S. Robins, E. Williams, 
A. Johnston, Rossiter, ! Wood, 





7 7 yr 
OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVE ENT 
GARDEN .—First oye of Mdme. Penco. —F cee ta 
ance of Mdlle. Zina.—On TU ESDAY next, May 17, will ihe ing ae 
(for the First Time this Season) Ve Opera, LA TRAVIATA 
Violetta, Mdme. Penco, (her First Appearance in England) ; Flora 
Bervoix, Mdme. Tagliafico; Georgio Germont, Sig. Debassini, 
(his First Appearance in that character); Barone Duphol, Sig. 
Tagliafico; Marchese d’Obigny, Sig. Polonini; Gastone, Sig. 
Lucchesi; Dottore Grenvil, M. Zelger; Guiseppe, Sig. Rossi ; 
and Alfvedo, Sig. Gardoni. Conductor, Mr. Costa.—After which, 
a Ballet Divertissement, entitled EVA. Characters by Mdlle. Zena 
(her First Appearance this season), Mdlle. Delechaux, Mdlle. Esper, 
Mdile. Moncelet, Mr. Payne, and M. Desplaces. Commence at Half- 
past Eight. 
EXTRA NIGHT—NEXT THURSDAY—LES HUGUENOTS.— 


| On Thursday Next, May 19, the First Extra Night of the Season will 





| CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMIL 


take aay on which oce: asion will be performed Meyerbeer’s Grand 
“Les Huguenots.” Principal Characters by Mdme. Grisi, 


Opera 
| Mdlle. Marai, Malle. Didiée, M. Zelger, Sig. Polonini, Sig. Tagliafico, 


Sig. Lucchesi, and Sig. Mario. 





OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
Last Weeks of Mr. Cuartes Kean’s Management. 
On MONDAY, and during the Week, will be presented Shake- 
speare’s Historical Play of HENRY THE FIFT Cog oeey at 
Seven o'clock. King Henry, Mr. C. Kean ; Chorus, Mrs. C . Kean. 
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T. JAMESS HALL.—MONDAY POPULAR 

CONCERTS. eee jai ie EVENING NEXT, MAY 16th, 

the Programme will be selected from the Vocal and Instrumental 

Works of SCHUBERT & = a Instrumentalists :—Hern 
Joacum™m and Mr. Cuaries Haru 


Sofa Stalls, 5s. Reserved Seats, 3s. Unreserved Seats, 1s. Maybe 
obtained at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly ; ; Kerrn, Prowse, & Co.’s, 48, 
Cheapside ; Mr. Tunner, 19, Poultry ; HamMonn’ ‘8; Cramer & Co.’ 33 
Scnuorr & Co., Regent Street; H. Brooxs’ 8, , Newspaper and Concert 
Ticket Office; 24, Old Cavendish Street ; Ewer %o., 390, Oxford 
Street; Leaver ; OLLIvieR; CAMPBELL; and Cuarrett & Co.’s, iO, 
New Bond Street. 





br] 7 

rT MARTIN’S HALL.—THE LAST SUB- 

RIPTION CONCERT of the season, under the direction of 

Mr. JOun HULLAH. Mendelssohn's W: alpurgis Night, Beethoven's 

Pastoral $ erapeony, Gounod’s peg and Benedictus, with other 

music. WEDNES SDAY, M at 8. Principal Vocalists: Miss 

Banks, Miss Fanny Rowland, Mike Martin, Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims 

Reeves, Mr. W ilbye Cooper, Mr. Thomas. Fianoforte, Miss Howell. 
Tickets 1s., 2s. 6d. ; stalls, 5s. 





ORATIONS BY MR. T. MASON JONES, 


WILLIS’S ROOMS. 
R. MITCHELL begs to announce that the 


ones ORATIONS by Mr. T. MASON JONES will be 
resumed at the above Rooms, and will be given in the following 
order :— 

SDAY EVENING, MAY 17, “Lord Byron.” 
VING, MAY 20, 





“R. B. Sheridan, the Dramatist, Orator, and 
Wit.”—And MONDAY EVENING, MAY 23 28, “ Edmund Burke, the 
Philosopher, Statesman, and Orator. 


Commencing each Evening at Half-past Fight. 
Reserved Seats (numbered), 5s. Unnumbered Seats, 2s. 6d. 





Mr. T. MASON JONES will also give an ORATION at EXETER 
HALL, on THURSDAY EVENING, MAY, 26th, on “ Milton, the 
Patriot, Statesman, Prose Writer, and Poet.” 

Tickets to be obtained at Mr. Mitcuet.’s Royal Library, 33, Old 
Bond Street ; Mr. R. Ovrivier’s Music Warehouse, 19, Old Bond 
Street ; and at all the principal Libraries and Music sellers 








OHN CASSELL’S PREMIUMS FOR TALES. 
—It was announced last January that two Premiums, the one 

b 2501. the other of 1007. were offered by John Cassell for the best and 
second best Tale submitted for competition, for publication in 
PAPER, illustrative of the 

triumphs of morality, sobriety, and industry, over idleness, apathy, 
and self-indulgence ; and it was then stated that all manuscripts 


| intended forcompetition must be delivered on or before September |. 


In consequence, however, of a very great number of requests, the 


| time is extended to December 31, 1859. No further extension will be 


The ‘Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is — 
| 


carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street W ithin. 


UBLISHING OFFICE 
mea tines Weekly mew r, well repared. 10" with an 
Office in rominent central position, ite prep red to undertake 
the PUBL LISHING of another WEEKLY JOU RNAL, and also a 
ae on ww; 4 advantageous terms. dd EDITOR, 
ircHeLt & Co., New 


ress 
fs as Directory Office, 12 and 
in hea Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS OF COUNTRY MANSIONS, 
PARK SCENERY, &c. 


FESSRS. MASON & Co., having arranged 
with Mr. MELHUISH, at “Blackheath, to photograph + the 
and churches of Eng’ are now prepared to receive 

ms for PHOTOGRAPHIC ‘VIEWS OF 3 ANSIONS, &e 
in = pert of aa country. This will afford an opportunity of 
first-ra' SP pipe aha at at least half the usual price, by 
expense of a special journey. 


7, Petimens and terms on application to Mason & Co., acre 
‘in eer, Paternoster 


w, and 28, Old Bond Street. 
QUEPLUS COPIES OF IMPORTANT WORKS 
withdrawn from Circulation at the United Libraries, can be 
obtained at very reduc 
ick Th: them ma 











prices, a catalogue of which sent on 
be instanced the following :— 


Mik will He Do with It; Scouring of the 
8 History of Civilization; A W 
‘about Women ; Gladstone’s Homer, &c. 
Boorn’s, Cuvrron’s, & Honeson’ ain Tnited Libraries, 
307, Regent Street, V 


oman’s 


E.—The Proprietors of a 


grante 
Office of Cassell's Tilustrated Family Paper, 
La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, E.C., May 10, 1859. 








Sales by Guction. 


Drawings in Water-Colours, Books of Prints, &c. 


M ESsks. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WIL rraog Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
Illustrative of. been’ Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION at their 
House, 3, W m Street, Strand,on THURSDAY, the 19th day 
of MAY, ‘1859, at. One: o’clock ‘precisely, the remaining 


COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS IN WATER- 
COLOURS, BOOKS OF PRINTS, &e. 


The property of an Eminent Collector in the country, who h 

relinquished the pursuit. In this collection will be found the 
Original and exquisitely finished Set of Subjects by Westall for Don 
Quixote, bound in velvet, in a case ; the Original Drawings by John 
Martin for the Iustration of the Bible ; Daniell's Views of the Seats 
of the Nobility and Gentry ; together with upwards of One Hundred 
Drawings, illustrative of Shakspere’ 8 Plays, by Wright, beautifully 
mount d on cai — the subject of each Drawing attached 
in India ink. The rtion of these Drawings are full of 
Subject, and finished i my Ww s best manner. Also, some fine 


| Books of Engravings and Illus rated Works. 


May be viewed Two Days previous, and Catalogues had ; if in the 
country, on receipt of two postage stamps. 


— FRIDAY | 





| classes:—Fine Pictorial Works—Boo! 


| Books, of which but small num 





iN 


| Scots—the Lauderdale State Pa a 
0 


In Chancery.— BR ADB URY & EV. —. DICKENS and 
Another.—Valuable Literary P —** Household 
Words,” the Right to use the Title, "has with the 
Stereotype Plates, and the Entire Stock. 


R. HODGSON has received instructions to 

SUBMIT for SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION, at his New 

Rooms, the corner of Fleet Street and Chancery Lane, on Monday , 
May 16, at One, 


THE RIGHT TO USE THE TITLE, 
‘*HOUSEHOLD WORDS,” 


Plates and the entire Stock (about 


Together with the Stereoty 
‘thousand Numbers), in numbers, parts, 


Six Hundred and Twenty 
and volumes, 

Particulars may be had of Messrs. Suiru & Surruerp, Solicitors, 
15, Golden Square ; of Messrs. Fanner, Ouvey, & Farner, Solicitors, 
66, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; and of the Auctioneer, at the place of Sale 





In Seti —BRADBURY & EVANS v. DICKENS and 
Another.— Wellington Street North, Strand,—Leasehold 
Estate. 


R. HODGSON has received instructions to 
submit for SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION, at his New Auctior 
MAY 13, corner of Fleet 8 at and Chancery Lane, on MONDAY 
M 


ELIGIBLE LEASEHOLD PREMISES, 


SITUATED AT 
No. 16, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH, STRAND, 


Held for an Unexpired term of Fifteen Years, from Lady Day last, 
at the low rent of 100/. per annum, with sundry ‘articles of Furniture, 
and House and Shop Fixtures, to be taken at a valuation. 
Particulars may be had of Messrs. Smcrn & Suxrnerp, Solicitors, 
15, Golden Square ; of Messrs. Farrer, Ouvny, & Fanrer, Solicitors, 
66, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; and of the Auctioneer, at the place of Sale. 


The Remaining Libra of the late DAWSON TURNER, 
a JSormerly of) rmouth.— Eight Days’ Sale. 


SSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary Mes ga will SELL b: AUCTION, 
at their New and very Spacious Premises, 47, Leicester Square 
(formerly the Western Yiterery Institution), on MONDA , MAY 1 ie. 
and FOLLOWING DAYS, 


THE REMAINING LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
DAWSON TURNER, ESQ., 


M.A.,F.R.S.,F.8.A., F.L.8.,&¢., 


In which will be found a large assemblage of Books in the followine 
ks with extra Ilustrations of 
Prints, Dra and pm Ey | rinted Works anc 

rs were prin eo remaining 
Copies of the late Mr. Turner's privately printed Boo ks—rare and 
valuable Botanical Books—Bibliography—a Collection, probably one 
of the most extensive in any private Library, of C: ‘atalogues of Sales 
of Books, Manuscripts, Works of Art, and Antiquities, most of whieh 
are ¢ hereeiie ooat and named. The Books generally are illustrated 
== er many being private. Plates, Autograph Letters, & 
—also, all but interesting Collection of Engravings — soni 
choice Presentation ote Private Plans, &c.—and a few Water 
Colour Drawings and Paintings. 


Catalogues will be sent on receipt of twelve stamps. 











The Important Manuscript Library of the late DAWSON 
TURNER, Exsq., Collection of Autograph Letters, 
Illustrated ’ Blomfield’s Norfolk, &e. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 

Auctioneers of Literary Property, will SELL b: AUCTION, 
at their New and very Spacious Premises, 47, Leicester Kquare Cc, 
(formerly the Western Literary Institution),on MONDA JUNE 6, 
and FOLLOWING DAYS. The very valuable and important 


MANUSCRIPT LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
DAWSON TURNER, ESQ., 


Comprising one of the most extensive Series of Autographs in a: 
private collection, amounting to nearly 40,000 Letters and Papers 
accompanied with Portraits and other Ba ob gle Illustrations :— 
Letters (bound in volumes) of Queen Elizabeth, the Medici Family, 
Napoleon Bonapai General Wolfe, the Duke of Marlbo 
Tasso, Voltaire, Sir isaac Newton, Galvani, &e. 
extensive Series of Correspondence of Anna Maria, Schurmann, 
C. Huygens, Domenico Manni, Ralph Thoresby, Dr. Macro, Dr. 
Covel, Sir H. Lge ge pa Dr. R. Richardson, George Chalmers, 
Dr. Dibdin, w. phe There are numerous Manuscripts of 
importance for the History of Fine Arts, including the Vertue 
Manuscripts from Strawberry Hill—many Collecticns of State Papers 
and Historical Manuscripts, among which are the well known and 
very important Register and Cartulary of Glastonbury Abbey—two 

splendid volumes of Royal and other Letters connected with Scottish 

istory, including one of 17 pages ~ Lens hand of Mary, Queen of 
ny volumes, &c.—also the 
illustrated copy of Blomfield’s § azo ft Nokfolk, w hich i is expenée d 
into nearly 60 large volumes, by the thousands of original Jrawings, 
Engravings, and other additions which it contains, forming probably 
the most beautiful and valuable book of its class to be found in any 
library, public or private—to these are added a few highly valuabic 
illustrated Country Histories, particularly relating to Oxfordshire , 
Northamptonshire, Suffolk, &. 

May be viewed ten days before the Sale. Catalogues will he 
iesaed in a few days, and will be sent on receipt of thirty stamps. 





PIANOFORTES, warranted to stand all eli- 
mates, from 24!. 10s. upwards. Second-hand Pianofortes, by al! 
the best makers, for Sale or Hire on extremely moderate terms ; 
be instruments of every variety, including some undoubted” 
inal violins, and all articles and materials connected with music 
musical instruments. London, ROBERT COCKS & Co., pian: 
forte manufacturers and music publishers to Her Majesty ¥: cteria 
and the Emperor Napolenon IIT.,6, New Burlington Street. 
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M R. N E Ww! BY 
HAS THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 


In 2 vols, 21s. 
A PANORAMA OF THE NEW WORLD. 


By KINAHAN CORNWALLIS. 
Author of “Two Journeys to Japan,” &c. 


“Nothing can be more spirited, graphic, and full of interest, 
witthemene| actor ial or brilliant in its execution. Tt is all life and 
animation, full of humour and amusement. The combines with 
the wit and judgment of the cosmopol’ tan to produce a perfect, and 
im every way clever and attractive picture.’ —Gtobe. 


m1. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


GEORGIE BARRINGTON. 


“The mantle of the Author of ‘Jane Byre’ has descended on the 
Aathor of ‘Georgie Barrington.’ Like Miss Bronté's Works, this 
‘novel is full of power, full of interest, and full of those fascinations 
= which none but the extraordinarity gifted can produec.”’— 

) 


30, Welbeck Strect. 





GONTINUATION OF ALISON’S EUROPE 





CONCLUDING VOLUME. 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


FROM THE FALL OF NAPOLFON TO THE ACCESSION 
OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


Br STR ARCHIBALD ALISON, BART., D.C:L. 
Vol. VIII. 908 pp.,and Index Volume, 320 pp.; price together, 22s.6d 
The Contents of Vol. VIII. include 


Ward China in 1841-42, and of India from the Affghanistan dis- 
aster till the conclusion of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration—France 
eng all of Louis Philippe to the Assumption of the Imperial 
iis Napoleon in 1852—Insurrection in Ttaly, and War 
Seemann Austria, and Sardinia in 1848-49—Austria-Hungarian War 
—Intervention of Russia—Domestic History of Great Britain, 
1648-52 , dec. dic. 


The Work is now complete in Eight Vols., and Index Volume, 
Demy Octavo, price 6/. 7s. 6d., uniform with the “T.ibrary Edition” 
of the Author's “ History of Europe from the French Revolution in 
1789 te.the Battle of Waterloo.” 


Watiam Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
ROYAL ATLAS 


OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 





* [tas impossible, except to those who have gone carefully over 
every inch of the map (Italy), to appreciate its immense superiority 
over every other...... If our readers wish to understand the move- 
ments of the great armics that are now preparing to encounter on 
the fields of Lombardy, they cannot do better than study the New 
Afias.”—Saturday Review. 

Pant I. contains 


FR ANCF, with Index to 4406 Places on the Map. 
ROUTH RN a ved ’ } with Index to 6230 Places on the Map. 

VITZERLAND, with Index to 4907 Places onthe Map. 
GREECE, with Index to 2187 Places on the Map. 


Pant II., to be published on 3st inst., will contain 
Preesta—Tun MEDITERRANEAN. 
Russia (South-West)—Tuz Canapas (2sheets). 
To be completed in Ton Parts, Royal Folio, price 10s.6d. 
of perce Pac wrty-eight Maps, constructed by ALE 
JOHNSTON, F.R. ., Author of the “ Physical Atlas,’ &c., witha 


che. to each Map. A General Index will be published 
separately in Octavo. 


Wirtiam Brack woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 














Just published, in 8vo. priee 12s. cloth. 


A® ESSAY ON CLASSIFICA 
By LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


. i our opinion it would be Those who are specially inter- 

diffien!t to overrate the ser- | ested in zoological studies will 
viee- which Mr. Avassiz has ren- | findin the name of Mr. Agassiz 
dered to zoology in cctining for | a recommendation far stronger 
the first'time the limits of cach | than any which our opinion can 
division of the system of classi | offer; but we hope we have said 
fieation ; for it is the first step | enough to direct the attention of 
tewards raising classification to | the zeneral reader also to this 
ite ‘true position, and towards very rer essay. It will 
aseertaining the systematic re- | fully sustain the world-wide re- 
lationship which exists ane putation of its author.—Literary 
iM organised beings. Gazette. 


TION. 


Lendon: Loncawan & Co. ; and Truryer & Co. 





STEWART ON THE HUMAN MIND. 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 


LEMENTS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
YoTHE HUMAN MIND. In Two Parts. By DUGALD 





STRWART. With References, Sectional Heads, Synoptical Table 
«of Contents, and Translations of the numerous Greck, Latin, and 
French Quotations, &c. By the Rev. G. N. WAAIGHT, M.A. 


London: Wii11am Tree & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 








Just published, post 6vo. cloth 3s. 6d. 


HE SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARP. Re-arranged and Divided into Four Parts. With 
an Introduction and Notes. 


mre 





——y 
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WORKS BY DR. LARDNER. 





Dr. Lardner’s “ Museum of Science and 


ART.” 
mental boards, 18s. ; 


Complete in Twelve Single Volumes, orna- 
or in Six Double Volumes, 


cloth lettered, 21s.; also handsomely half-bound 
morocco, Six Volumes, 1/. 11s. 6d, 


CONTENTS ; 


The —, are they Inhabited 


The L tive. 





Work 

Weather Pro Prognostic: 

Popular Fallacies 4 Questions 
of Physical Science. 

Latitudes and Longitudes. 

Lunar influences. 

a Stones and Shooting 


Star: 
Railway Accidents. 


Common Things : Air 
Locomotion in the United States. 
Cometary Influence 
Common Things : 
The Potter’s Art. 
Common Things: Fire. 
Locomotion and Transport, their 


W ater. 


ne and Progress. 
‘The Moo: 
Common ‘Things : The Earth. 


The Electric Telegraph 

Terrestrial Heat. 

‘The Sun. 

Earthquakes and Volcanoes. 

Barometer, Safety Lamp, and 
Whitworth’s Micrometric Ap- 
paratus. 


8 4 
Hae a: 


The + re. 
Time. 

Common Things: Pumps. 

Common ‘Things: Spectacies, 
The Kaleidoscope. 

Clocks and Watches. 

Microscopic Drawing and En- 
graving. 





Thermometer. 
New Planets: Leverrier and 
dams’s Planet. 
ona and Minuten ess. 
p Almanack. 
Optical ps 
How to observe the Heavens. 
Common Things: The Looking- 
Glass. 
Stellar Universe. 
The Tides. 
Colour. 
Common Things: Man. 
Magnifying Glasses. 
Instinct and Intelligence. 
The Solar Microscope. 
The Camera Lucida. 
The Magic Lantern. 
tee Henan Obscura. 


roscope. 

The white Ants: their Manners 
and Habi 

The a. of the Earth, or 
First Notions of Geography. 

Science and Poctry 


The Printing Press. 
The Crust of the Earth. 


Comets. 

| The Pre-Adamite Earth. 
Ecli 

Sound. 





“ The ‘Museum of Science and Art’ is the most valuable contribu- 
tion that has ever been made to the Scientific Instruction of every 
class of Society.”—Sir David Brewster in the North British Review. 


Lardner's Handbook of Natural Philo- 


OPHY. Forming a Complete Course of Natural 
Philosophy. In Four Volumes, 12mo. with 1334 
Illustrations, price 20s. 


Also sold separately, as under :-— 
MECHANICS, with 357 IMustrations One Volume, 5s. 
> J 
ge ET cant TICs, PNEUMA’ ied AND HE AT, a One Volume, 5s. 
OPTICS, with 290 Tlustrations 
ELECTRIC ITY, MAGN ev 
TICS, 395 Illustrations 


One Volume, 5s. 
AND Acous- ' One Volume, 5s. 


mr. 


Lardner’s Handbook of Astronomy. 
Forming a Companion to the ‘‘ Hand-Book of 
Natural Philosophy.’ With 37 Plates, and upwards 
of 200 Illustrations on Wood. in Two Volumes, 
each 5s, 


Iv, 
Animal Physics; or, the Body and its 
FUNCTIONS FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. by 


Dr. LARDNER. One Volume, 520 Illustrations, 
12s. 6d. cloth. 


“ We can strongly recommend this volume, perfect inaccuracy and 
arrangement, as aflording an excellent, yet strictly popular, view of 
Animal Physics—a subjeet which, we doubt not, must now become 
a part of general education. It is profusely illustrated with well- 
executed woodcuts; and, from its completeness throughout, we 
expect fo see it adopted as a text-book in all schools of preliminary 
instruction for these who are to be educated for any of the learned 
professions.’ — Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. 


¥. 
Natural Philosophy for Schools. By Dr. 
LARDNER. 328 Illustrations. 1 vol. 3x. 6d. cloth. 
“ This will he a very convenient class-book for junior students in 
private schools. It is intended to convey, in ¢lear and_ precise 
terms, general notions of all. the principal divisions of Physical 
Scie BS illustrated largely by diagrams. These diagrams exhibit 





the forms and arrangement of apparatus, and the manner of per- 
forming the most important experiments.”—British Quarterly 
Review. 


vi. 
Chemistry for Schools. By Dr. Lardner. 


With 170 Dlustrations. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. cloth. 








his compendium is one of a series of books of elementary in- 

ruction for the use of schools and families, of which two have | 
alre: ady been published, one on Natural Philosophy, and the other 
on Anunal Physiology, and it is compressed within similar limits of | 
bulk and price. It eomprehends so much of the elements of | 
chemistry as may, with moderate attention, be Bee ea within a | 
reasonable time by the younger class of stude! nts, andeven as much as | 
may suttice for those who, being more advanced in life, desire merely | 
to obtain a general knowledge of the elements of the material oe, 
and of the chiof compounds mito which they enter.’'—Preface 
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Animal Physiology for Schools. By Dr, 
LARDNER. 190 Lilustrations. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
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eminent Medical Professors, with the view of popularising a branch 
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no department of scicnce are the evidences of wisdom and a 
more strikingly apparent, than in the study of the structure and 
functions of the animal frame. And at the present time, when the 
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trated.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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The Electric Telegraph Popularised. By 
DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L. (From “The 


Museum of Science and Art. *) 100 Illustrations, 
2s. cloth. 
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The Microscope. By Dionysius Lardner, 
D.C.L. (From “The Museum of “Science and Art,”’) 
147 Illustrations, 2s. cloth. 


Popular Geology. By Dionysius Lardner, 
D.C.L. (From ‘ The Museum of Science and Art,”) 
201 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
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Power—Sound—Magic Lantern—Camera Obscura— 
Camera Lucida — Looking-Glass — Stereoscope- 
Science and Poetry. (From ‘‘ The Museum of Science 
and Art.’’) 85 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


XII 


XII. 
Steam and its Uses: inclu the Steam 
ENGINE, THE LOCOMOTIVE, AND STEAM 
NAVIGATION. By DIONYSIUS LARDNER, 


D.C.L. (From ‘*The Museum of Science and Art,”) 
89 Dlustrations, 2s. cloth. 
xiv. 

Popular Astronomy. By Dionysius Lard- 
NER, D.C.L. Containing :—How to Observe the 
Heavens—Latitude and Longitude—The Earth—The 
Sun—The Moon—The Planets : are they inhabited ?— 
The New Planets: Leverrier and Adams’s Planet 
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Instruments. (From ‘*The Museum of Science and 
Art.’”’) 182 Illustrations, 4s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
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AND HABITS. With Illustrations of Animal Instinct 
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135 Illustrations, 2s. cloth. 
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Lardner on the Steam Engine, Steam 


NAVIGATION, ROADS, AND RAILWAYS. Eighth 
Edition. 12mo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 


XVI. 


Pictorial Illustrations of Science and 
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Siluria. By Sir Roderick Impey Murchi- 
son, D.C.L., &c. Third Edition. (John 
Murray.) 

Asa general rule, the appearance of a new 

edition of a well-known work does not call 

for any special notice. Exceptions to this 
rule do, however, occasionally occur ; and of 

such exceptions the volume before us is a 
striking instance. So numerous and im- 

rtant have been the recent additions to 

our knowledge of the oldest geological for- 
mations, that their history, as it at present 
stands, differs in many material points from 
that which was accepted as authentic only a 
few years ago. The record of this history, 
as modified by the latest investigations, is 
contained in the present edition of Sir R. 
Murchison’s great work. It is not, as its 
tile seems to indicate, confined to the Silu- 
rian formation only, but extends also to the 
upper deposits of the Primary, or Paleozoic 
period; the latter, however, being treated of 
ina more succinct manner. The general 
plan adopted by Sir Roderick is first to 
describe the primary formations as they 
occur in that typical region of Wales 
aud the adjoining western English coun- 
tes, in which the true succession of 
the more ancient of these deposits was 
first established by his own researches; 
and then to point out the corresponding 
development of the same formations, not 
only in the rest of the British Isles, but on 
the continent, and also in America. We 
propose to lay before our readers a summary 
of the present state of our knowledge re- 
specting the deposits of the paleeozoic period, 
dwelling principally upon the modifications 
which have been introduced by recent 
investigations. 

At the very commencement of our task, we 
have to record a most important addition to 
our knowledge,—no less, in fact, than the 
discovery of the oldest known rocks of the 
British Isles. These are a highly crystal- 
line, hornblendic gneiss, which is developed 
to some extent in the N.W. Highlands of 
Scotland, particularly on the west coast of 
Sutherland and Ross; it is unconformably 
surmounted by masses of conglomerate and 
sandstone, which were formerly mistaken 
by geologists for Old Red deposits, but 
which are now proved to be equivalent to 
the Cambrian formation of England and 
Wales, being themselves conformably sur- 
mounted by strata of quartz-rock and crys- 
talline limestone, in which Mr. C. Peach has 
detected several lower Silurian fossils. The 
oldest known sedimentary rocks of England 
and Wales are still those to which Sir 
R. Murchison in 1833 applied the name of 
Unfossiliferous Grauwacke, but which are 
how generally known as Cambrian deposits. 

ese are largely developed, principally in 
the form of dark schistose flagstones, in the 
south-western part of Shropshire, where 
they constitute the Longmynd Hills. Fur- 
ther to the west, in North Wales, we find 
the same deposits—here somewhat altered 
and possessing the true slaty cleavage—in 
the slate rocks of Llanberis and Harlech; 
and it is now certain that the greatly-con- 
torted crystalline schists of Anglesea, on the 
other side of the Menai Straits, are also 

Cambrian deposits, though so metamor- 


recognisable. Up to 1854 the whole of this 
formation, which in the Longmynd Hills 
reaches the enormous thickness of 26,000 
feet, was regarded as affording no traces of 


discovered in Shropshire, in strata low down 
in the series, numerous marks of the bur- 


afford evidence of littoral or shore condi- 
tions of deposit. In the Cambrian rocks of 
Wales no fossils have been found, except a 
few marine plants or fucoids ; but in Ireland, 
where the same rocks occur largely in the 
picturesque tract south of Dublin, two 
species of a coralline, the Oldhamia, have 
been discovered, which are interesting as 
representing the oldest zoophytes at present 
known. Flakes of anthracite and exudations 
of bitumen also occur occasionally in the 
Longmynd rocks; to which substances, 
supposing them to be derived from organic 
matter, we can assign no other source but 
seaweeds and minute worms. 

Ascending from the Cambrian, we now 
come to the Silurian formation, for all our 
knowledge of which we are indebted to the 
unrivalled investigation of Sir R. Murchison. 
Before 1831, when he began his researches 
on the banks of the Wye, all the rocks below 
the Old Red Sandstone were regarded as 
obscure sedimentary masses, in which no 
succession of strata as identified by their 
fossils could be detected. The result of seven 
years’ labour appeared in the celebrated 
“Silurian System” (1838-9), in which Sir 
Roderick showed that these lowerrocksconsti- 
tuted one vast formation, paleontologically 
distinct from the Old Red, which he pur- 
posed to designate by the term Silurian, 
derived from the name of the ancient in- 
habitants of the region in which he first 
traced its history. He further showed that 
the system was composed of a distinct 
succession of strata, which were capable of 
being grouped in two great subdivisions, the 
Lower and Upper Silurian. In the present 
edition the classification is made still more 
exact by the introduction of an intermediate 
band connecting these two subdivisions, in 
which Upper and Lower Silurian fossils 
occur intermingled; the band _ being 
further characterised by a fossil peculiar 
to itself. In Shropshire the lowest stratum 
of the Lower Silurian is represented 
by a thick band of siliceous sandstone, 
running for more than ten miles along the 
North-West side of the Longmynd Hills, 
the out-cropping fragments of which are 
known in the district as the Stiper Stones. 
In North Wales this formation is represented 
by the zone of Lingula flags, extending from 
South-East to North-West, on each side of 
an axis or dome of the Cambrian rock, of 
Harlech: and in South Wales the same 
Lingula flags are found overlying the 
Cambrian rock of St. David’s Head. The 
characteristic fossil of this deposit, from 
which its name is derived, is the Lingula 
Davisii, a flat bivalve shell; and here also 
occur the first specimens of trilobites, those 
early crustaceans which are so abundant 
throughout the Silurian formation. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Salter, an Upper Lingula 
zone occurs near Tremadoc, distinguished 
by some peculiar fossils, the most re- 
markable of which is the Graptopora socialis, 
the earliest known Bryozoon. Next above 
the Lingula zone come the Llandeilo flags, 





so named from the town in Caermarthen- 


shire near which they were first examined, | 
which are distinctly developed both in | 


phosed by igneous action as to be scarcely | 


organic life ; but since then, Mr. Salter has | 


rows of Annelides or sand-worms, which | 


Shropshire and North Wales. Here, in 
addition to the fossils already mentioned, 
we find graptolites, fossils exclusively 
characteristic of the Silurian period ; they are 
a species of polyp. which must have inhabited 
a sea with a muddy bottom. Next in order 
come the Caradoc sandstones, which are 
| chiefly developed in Shropshire, in the ridge 
east of the Longmynd, being separated from 
| the next inferior Llandeilo formation by 
powerful dislocations, and the intervention 
of the Longmynd. This deposit is marked 
by some characteristic fossil species, by 
| means of which the slaty Bala formation in 
North and South Wales, which until lately 
was supposed to be coeval with the Llandeilo 
| flags, is now proved to be the equivalent of 
| the Caradoc sandstone. In Wales, as in 
| Shropshire, there are abundant proofs of 
| Violent igneous action pervading this highest 
| member of the Lower Silurian deposits ; 
| the slaty masses, with their beds of ashes, 
which form the summit of Snowdon, being 
absolutely coeval with the humbler hills of 
shelly sandstone on the eastern flank of 
Caer Caradoc. 

We now come to the group of strata, 
which, in the former editions of this work, 
Sir Roderick regarded as the summit of the 
Lower Silurian ; but which he now considers 
as an intermediate band connecting the 
Lower and Upper Silurian deposits, and 
which he designates the Llandovery rocks. 
This band is divided into Lower and Upper 
Llandovery, the former containing chiefly 
Lower Silurian fossils, while those of the 
latter have generally an Upper Silurian 
character: and both divisions abound in a 
peculiar fossil, the Pentamerus, which is 
comparatively rare in both the subjacent and 
superjacent deposits. The only spot in 
England and Wales where both these bands 
are developed, and where their relations to 
the inferior and superior strata are clearly 
visible, is in the neighbourhood of the small 
town of Llandovery in Caermarthenshire. 
In the northern and central parts of the 
Silurian region the Lower Llandovery is 
entirely wanting, but the upper band appears 
in many places as the base of the Upper 
Silurian rocks. The Upper Silurian deposits, 
which come next in order, are divided into 
two great groups, the lower of which is 
known as the Wenlock, the upper as the 
Ludlow formation. The lowest stratum of 
the Wenlock is represented in North Wales 
by a deposit of grits and shales, more or less 
affected by slaty cleavage, to which the 
name of Denbigh grits has been given; but 
as we proceed westward, it assumes a more 
calcareous character, and is known as the 
Lower Wenlock or Woolhope limestone. 
This is succeeded by the Wenlock shale, by 
far the largest and most persistent member 
of the Wenlock formation, the prevailing 
fossils of which, exclusive of trilobites and 
corals, are small brachiopods, chiefly of the 
genus Orthis and Atrypa. The upper 
stratum of the Wenlock is the Wenlock 
limestone, which graduates through an 
intermediate band into the Ludlow for- 
mation; its principal fossils are corals, 
orthoceratites, and peculiar trilobites. As a 
general rule the whole of the Wenlock for- 
mation, as developed in Wales, is less cal- 
careous and poorer in fossils than the 
corresponding deposits in England. The 
successive members of the Ludlow group 
are the lower Ludlow rocks, in which, 
besides the usual Upper Silurian fossils, 
there are found several starfishes, and the 
remains of that gigantic crustacean, the 
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Pterygotus; the Aymesty limestone, whose | Producti, the same species of which are found | paratively modern geological period, certainly 
fossils much resemble those of the Wenlock | in this deposit through many degrees of | subsequent to that at which veins of iron 


limestone; the upper Ludlow, remarkable 
as the oldest band in which any remains of | 
fishes or land-plants have been found in | 
Britain; and the Tilestones, containing | 
species of the singular genus Pteraspis, | 
through which the Upper Silurian deposits 
graduate, both lithologically and palzonto- 
logically, into the Old Red Sandstone, and 
which Sir Roderick in his earlier researches 
regarded as belonging to the latter for- 
mation. 

We have dwelt in some detail upon the 
Silurian group, with which the name of 
Murchison is especially associated; but we 
must pass more speedily over the succeed- 
ing formations of the paleeozoic period. The 
Old Red Sandstone, which comes next in 
order, was, like the Silurian, a deep-sea 
deposit ; its colour being derived from oxide 
of iron, with which the ocean waters of that 
period were heavily charged. The fossils 
of this formation are entirely different from 
those of the Silurian epoch, consisting 
principally of remains of fishes and land- 
plants, among the former the Pteraspis, 
Cephalaspis, Pterichthys, and Coccosteus 
being especially remarkable. In the Upper 
Old Red the remains of the oldest air- 
breathing reptiles yet known have been 
found, the ‘lelerpeton Elginense, and the 
Stagnolepis, the latter of which was, until 
lately, regarded as a fish. It is to Sir 
Roderick that we owe the establishment of 
the fact that the crystalline and slaty 
Devonian recks of Cornwall and Devon are 
the equivalents of the Old Red Sandstone, 
only metamorphosed by violent igneous 
action. Abundant proofs of this agency are 
found in the eruptive rocks with which the 
Devonian are frequently associated, and in 
the violent dislocation, and sometimes even 
inversion, of the strata, so that in parts of 
Cornwall the lower Silurian actually overlie 
the Devonian rocks. In this edition Sir 
Roderick makes an important change in the 
classification of the Old Red, by showing 
that the cornstones containing Cephalaspis 
and Pteraspis, which Hugh Miller regarded 
as the middle group, are really the base of 
this formation; while the Caithness flags, 
which were previously regarded as belonging 
to the lowest group, really constitute the 
middle division. 

We need not dwell long on the two re- 
maining formations of the Paleozoic epoch, 
the Carboniferous and the Permian, since, 
in their case, no alteration is made in the 
classification which is found in the existing 
textbooks of geology. The chief fossil pecu- 
liarity of the Carboniferous formation is the 
immense abundance of the remains of land 
plants, with which, as might be expected, 
are associated those of several air-breathing 
reptiles. Except in the lowest strata, the 
limestones which are interstratified with the 
coal-beds are generally of marine origin. It 
is in the central limestones of this group 
that we finally take leave of trilobites, which 
have been gradually becoming less numerous 
through the Devonian and Lower Carbonife- 
rous deposits ; and their place is now sup- 
plied by the Limulus, a genus of crustacean 
which has survived to the present day, its 
existing representative being the King Crab 
of the Indian seas. Here, too, we last meet 
with any large orthocerata, whose office as 
scavengers of the seas is now filled by other 
groups of Cephalopoda, as ceratites, am- 
monites, &c. The most characteristic fossils 
of these limestone rocks are the large 








latitude, in Europe, Asia, and America, and 
even in Australia. With regard to the 
Permian formation, we would merely recall 
the circumstance so well known to all geolo- 
gists, that it is to Sir R. Murchison that 
we owe the final recognition, and in great 
measure the establishment, of the fact that 
the lower portion of what was formerly 
regarded as one series, the New Red Sand- 
stone, differs entirely from the upper in its 
organic remains, and its consequent separa- 
tion into a distinct group, the Permian, 
which marks the close of the paleozoic 
period. The flora of this formation very 
closely resembles that of the Carboniferous 
deposits, while only one Permian plant is 
known to have survived into the secondary 
or mesozoic period; and the Permian fishes 
belong without exception to the paleozoic 
heterocercal type. Moreover, the Permian 
epoch is marked by the appearance of a large 
reptile, the Protorosaurus, which is of higher 
grade than any animal which has been found 
in any of the older formations. 

We have not space to follow Sir Roderick 
in his minute account of the development of 
the paleozoic formations in other countries 
of Europe. This part of the book contains 
a large amount of new and very valuable 
matter. He calls especial attention to the 
Silurian basin of Bohemia, for the imvesti- 
gation of which we are indebted to M. Bar- 
rande, as exhibiting “a most complete and 
symmetrical exposure of the whole Silurian 
system, whether as respects the order of 
the strata, or the vast abundance of organic 
remains.” In the United States and British 
North America, the co-ordination of the 
different palaozoic deposits with those of 
Great Britain, effected by the recent labours 
of geologists of both worlds, is so clear and 
precise, that we must briefly reproduce it 
here. The oldest Scottish gneiss is repre- 
sented by the Laurentian group; the 
Cambrian by the Huronian; the Lingula 
flags by the Potsdam sandstone; the Lan- 
deilo flags by the Bird’s-eye, Black River, 
and Trenton limestones; the Caradoc or 
Bala beds by the Hudson River group, of 
which the Utica slate is the lowest member ; 
the lower Llandovery by the Oneida con- 
glomerate and Medina sandstone; the upper 
Llandovery by the Clinton group; the 
Wenlock shale and limestone by the Niagara 
shale and limestone respectively ; the Lud- 
low beds by the Lower Helderberg group; 
the lower Devonian by the Oriskany sand- 
stone; the middle by the Upper Helderberg 
group; and the upper Devonian by the 
Portage and Chemung groups and the Old 
Red Sandstone of the Catskill mountains. 

In the very interesting chapter on the 
formation and distribution of gold, Sir 
Roderick states that this metal is confined ex- 
clusively to the palwozoic rocks, and, among 
these, chiefly to those of the Lower Silurian 
epoch. This is the case in the few spots in 
Wales and Cornwall in which gold has been 
found; and his investigations in the far 
more extensive gold districts of the Ural 
Mountains enabled him to predict, as early 
as 1844, that Australia would prove an 
auriferous country. It is true that the 
surface-drifts in which gold occurs most 
abundantly are not older than the tertiary 
period: but these drifts are invariably com- 
osed of the detritus of palwozoic rocks. 

e modern date of these drifts proves that 





the aggregation of gold into veins and 


and copper were formed. Gold veins never 
expand as they proceed downwards, like 
those of lead or copper: but, on the contrary 
the upper portion of the vein is always the 
richest, as is proved by the fact that the 
largest nuggets are found in the detritus 
from the surface of the gold-bearing rocks, 
Hence, deep mining for gold has never been 
found to answer except in Victoria, where 
success is owing to the extraordinary mag- 
nitude, not to the downward expansion, of 
the gold veins. From the facts that gold is 
restricted to sosmall a portion of the earth’s 
crust, and that it does not extend far below 
the surface even of this portion, Sir Roderick 
concludes that there is no ground for fear of 
the permanent depreciation of gold in 
relation to silver. 

In the closing chapter, Sir R. Murchison 
states his views respecting the development 
of organic life at successive geological epochs. 
These views —" to be in the main 
identical with the modified development 
theory held by M. Agassiz, viz., that each 
epoch was marked by a distinct act. of crea- 
tion, and that in each successive creation we 
have proofs of the introduction of higher 
forms of organic life. A very brief recapitu- 
lation will serve to exhibit this general 
tendency to successive development. The 
scanty organic remains which have been found 
in the Cambrian deposits are exclusively 
those of submarine animals, belonging to 
the types Radiata, Mollusca, and Articulata; 
and the same conditions prevail throughout 
the mass of the Silurian formations, in 
which, however, the number of organic 
remains is enormously increased. The 
earliest traces of vertebrate animals and of 
land-plants occur quite at the close of the 
Silurian epoch. The tracks found by Sir 
W. Logan in the Potsdam sandstone or 
oldest Silurian rock of N. America, which 
were at first supposed to have been made by 
tortoises, have been, since the discovery of 
better specimens, assigned by Professor 
Owen to crustaceans: and the conodonts 
discovered by Pander in the lower Silurian 
rocks of Russia, and considered by him to be 
teeth of fishes, are now referred by the same 
authority to naked mollusks or annelides. 
The earliest Vertebrata are the lowest repre- 
sentatives of the lowest class of the type, 
being cartilaginous fishes, possessing no 
true bony skeleton. As the Devonian period 
advances, traces of bony fishes and land- 
plants become gradually more numerous ; 
and towards the close of this epoch we find 
the earliest representative of the next highest 
class of Vertebrata, the reptiles. Inthe Car- 
boniferous period the number of Jand-plants 
increased enormously, and insects first ap- 
peared; and in the Permian formations we 
find a reptile of a higher order than any 
previously known. During the whole of the 
palzozoic period there is as yet no trace of 
the existence of a bird or mammat. As far, 
therefore, as our knowledge already extends, 
we have evidence of a certain development 
in organic life at successive geological 
epochs. This development, be it observed, 
extends only to classes, not to orders ; for 
the earliest animals of a —— ee 
as highly organised as its later represen- 
alous. Tt is true that a new discovery may 
at any moment overthrow this hypothesis ; 
but the fact that the active inv ions of 
the last few years tend to its ation, 





nodules must, have taken place at a com- 


is already no inconsiderable argument in its 
favour. "Those who incline to belief that 
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go material development of organic life has 
jaken place from the earliest to the latest 
logical periods, are compelled to assign 
yeasons Why we have hitherto failed in 
discovering in the earlier deposits the same 
ic remains which are found so abun- 
dantly in the later. Accordingly, they 
the wide-spread alteration by igneous 
action which the earlier strata have under- 
e, which would tend to the obliteration 
of all traces of organic remains; and the 
fact that the older formations are generally 
-sea deposits, so that we cannot expect 
ee in them many signs of land-animals 
or plants. ‘The first of these assertions is 
met by the fact that we are acquainted with 
yast deposits of the earliest periods, totally 
free from igneous metamorphosis, in which 
no later organisms have been discovered ; 
the second, by the reply that, in many parts 
of the oldest deposits, we have, in the inden- 
jations of rain-drops, the burrows of anne- 
lides, and the tracks of crustaceans, the 
murest proof of shore-accumulation. 

In conclusion, we would advert for a 
moment to the magnificent manner in which 
the book is got up. Paper, print, plates— 
and, unfortunately, price also—are all of the 
highest description. We fear that this last 
circumstance will prevent the book from cir- 
culating so widely as if ought to do. Sir 
Roderick has our best thanks for giving us 
unquestionably the best book on its subject: 
may we hope that he will establish a further 
daim on our gratitude by providing us with 
a edition of it, which shall be within the 
reach of the numerous class of geological 
students whose desire for knowledge is 
greater than their means P 








The Man of Fortune. A Story of the Present 
Day. By Albany Fonblanque, Jun., Esq., 
Author of “ How we are Governed.” 
(Routledge.) 

Poetry is far from being the only pursuit in 

which mediocrity is failure, or even that, we 

might add, in which it is the greatest failure ; 
for notwithstanding the dictum of Horace, the 
world has been kinder to third and fourth-rate 
poets, than to corresponding grades of almost 
any other branch of literature. A fourth- 
rate historian is read once and put upon 
the shelf; a fourth-rate novel which lives for 
three months may boast of longevity ; essays 
of the same quality, if printed by themselves, 
would scarcely find a dozen readers. But 
mankind warms, as it were, towards the poet, 
and recognises even in his feeblest efforts 
signs of those aspirations which we all accept 
as evidence of our higher nature. Taken by 
itself, and regarded either as a work of utility 
or a work of art, inferior poetry is no doubt 
less valuable than many other inferiorities. 

But it is not therefore less popular; and 

justly for the reason above given. There 

1s, however, a species of literature which 
nothing but excellence makes tolerable ; 

Which shares the character of that advice 

Which is at once unsolicited and distaste- 

fal; and of which the giver, if he be not 

atrue friend and philosopher, is invariably 
an impertinent jackanapes. Advice of course 

May be of two kinds, and so may satire. 

is the serious and caustic style; and 
there is the light and titillating style. We 
may be taught to weep for ourselves, or to 
laugh at ourselves; and there are of course 
twocorresponding kinds of resentment, either 

Serious indignation, or contemptuous impa- 

tience, to which the monitor or the satirist 

is exposed as often as he does his work badly. 


The former class of feelings are not perhaps 
very often excited in us. The most serious 
satire, if ill-directed or dull, provokes 
more mirth than anger; and it is_pro- 
bably none but a certain class of religious 
teachers, who ever make mankind really 
“set up their backs” against the exposure 
of their own vices. There is, of course, an 
intermediate sensation, which we sometimes 
experience when the subject on which advice 
is tendered happens to be a serious one, but 
the adviser himself a fool. Such must have 
been the sensations of Goldsmith, when 
Boswell rebuked him on religion. But, on 
the present occasion, we are about to protest 
solely against that class of people, who 
attempt unsuccessfully the lighter and less 
important of the two functions we have 
mentioned. 

Fun, be it remembered, is one thing; 
sarcasm another. The first may be very 
poor, and yet answer its end completely. 
But the only justification of the second is its 
truth, its point, and its novelty. An impotent 
sarcasm merely shows the conceit of the 
would-be satirist, without amending the 
thing satirised. We can endure imitators 
in almost every department of letters, we 
cannot tolerate them in satire. This may 
possibly explain why in the whole history of 
literature there has never been @ school of 
satirists. Satire, in fine, cannot be copied 
without becoming offensive or ludicrous ; and 
when we see some little man running away 
to his desk, snatching up his pen, and lash- 


either Dickens or Thackeray, we are always 
irresistibly reminded of the monkey shaving 
the cat. 

There is aclass of writers at the present 
day who are very partial to this exercise. 
Were it not so we should certainly not have 
indulged in these remarks apropos of Mr. 
Fonblanque’s novel, for he is by no means 
one of the worst of them, and his story has 
good points which we shall notice presently, 
that to a great extent redeem the silliness 
of which he has been guilty in this respect. 


him to believe that he has sufficient ability 
as a tale-writer to justify him in taking some 
trouble to get rid of so great an impediment to 
his success. A specimen of what we mean 
is his description of Cremorne at a masqued 
ball : 

‘‘The ‘masquerade’ character of the scene was 
ably supported by some score of people, in clothes 
which did not belong to themselves, or to any 
other class, rank, or station of any period or 
country under the sun ; also by numerous allachés 
of minor theatres, who, in the dress of clowns 
and pantaloons, rushed about in the avenues, 
jumped over each other’s backs, and called out 
‘Hi’ incessantly. There was also a_ goodly 
sprinkling of ‘small gents,’ whom nobody knew 
or cared to recognise, who were carefully masked 
with a piece of black paper, with two holes cut in it 
for eyes (which they had purchased for half-a- 
crown at the door), or else by an improvement 
upon nature in the shape of a card-board nose, 
enclosing that prominent feature, and causing 
acute suffering and trouble to the wearer. These 
were the people who ‘assisted,’ as our lively 
neighbours say, in the festivities. 

“There was another class which did not assist 
at all: these were gentlemen who came fully 
resolved to resent the smallest approach to fun— 
who considered everybody present, with the. ex- 
ception of themselves and their immediate friend, 
upon whose arm they hung, as ‘infernal snobs,’ 
whose very touch was contamination. These. in- 
dividuals lounged through the grounds, —? 
fiercely at others ‘pari generis,’ (?) who looke 





fiercely at them in return—ordered expensive 


ing the follies of the day, in the style of 


But he has been guilty of it; and we beg of 


suppers, which they did not enjoy—paid three 
times its value for everything they purchased, and 
had a wrangle with the cabman who tock them 
home, about sixpence. 

‘*Others there were, who, though they stead 
aloof from the dancing, and mixed not with the 
crowd, seemed to be most at home and at their 
ease of any class of persons there. They all 
seemed to know one another, and separating inte 
ever-changing groups of twos and threes, kept up 
arapid and apparently brilliant fire of conversa- 
tion. Many of these were in evening dress, half- 
hidden by light loose cloaks, as though they had 
dropped in from some entertainment. They did 
not pay at the doors, and did not come in with 
orders ; the cheque-takers bowed to them, and 
suspended their receipt of cash to make way for 
them through the barriers. The man who sold 
masks, and made it a condition precedent to other 
folks’ entrance that they should be provided with 
an article so necessary, never thought of stopping 
them, or offering a vizor for sale, Fair maskers 
abandoned gossiping gents in the midst of 
galopades, to skip to the side of some one of these 
favoured cavaliers for a few moments of rapid 
conversation, and did not return again to their 
disconsolate partners. Waiters, without re- 
ceiving orders, laid out tables in the best posi- 
tions, and mounted guard over them, till some 
quintette of these individuals made their appear- 
ance, and took their seats as a matter of course. 
These were the fashionable, agreeable, dissipated, 
eligible, charming, disreputable, gentlemanly set 
of young men who go everywhere and know 
everybody —who take each other to eveni 
parties, and find out all the best dancers, an 
inonopolise all the prettiest girls, and get on best 
with the mammas, and flirt, and presume, and 
make themselves charmingly agreeable in such a 
resolute, quiet manner, that no one can success- 
fully resist them. Who, consequently, are invited 
everywhere—men who apparently have no other 
object in life than to amuse themselves, and 
possess the uncommon knack of fulfilling it. An 
ever-changing set, everywhere one summer, and 
nowhere the next—an erratic race, to be met with 
at bishops’ dinners, and ballet-dancers’ balls— 
behind the scenes at theatres, and on the ottomans 
of impervious boudoirs—enjoying themselves and 
amusing others in three-pair backs, and the salons 
of peers. 

‘*Such were the people who seemed to rule the 
only sparkle of merriment that flickered over the 
masquerade. There were some foreigners cer- 
tainly, who introduced strange antics into the 
quadrilles, and performed steps which Coulon has 
not yet imported into ordinary ball-rooms ; but 
although some few bystanders laughed very 
loudly at first, the distinguished exiles were very 
soon. voted bores, and had the good sense to desist 
from any ill-timed levity in such a sober affair as 
an English ‘ Bal Masque.’ The little gents polked 
and waltzed furiously, the champagne popped, 
the bands played, and the lamps shone, but there 
was no fun. The ‘spirited proprietor’ had pre- 
vided the ‘hooks’ to hang it on—he could do no 
more. 

‘*Tt was later in the evening, or rather morn- 
ing, when plates began to clatter incessantly, 
and bottles, whose external appearance and price 
suggested champagne, but whose internal contents 
demonstrated gooseberry, began to pop and cireu- 
late—then it was that a dim sort of fun com- 
menced. People actually began to speak to each 
other without an introduction, and to make 
remarks more or less facetious without being 
repelled by a scowl or an insult. This was a 
happy state of affairs, that lasted but a short: 
time ; the same potent influence which had caused 
it did not stop short. The change went further, 
and then changed again ; and then all the latent 
ruffianism, all the concealed vulgarity, began to 
ooze out, and an English place of public amuse- 
ment, at two o'clock in the morning, began to 
assume its wonted character.” 

Now has not all this been done before— 
preconis ad fastidium? Why be so hard 
upon the poor little gents, and those who 








cal] “Hi?” Mr. Thackeray even has heen 
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blamed for his excessive flicking of footmen’s 


calves, and his indiscriminate flagellation of | obvious a fact. 


social snobs. Even he with all his sense, 
and his taste, and experience, has un- 
questionably gone too far. But what shall we 
say of Mr. Fonblanque? For, after all, what 
is a “little gent?” Thisisreally a profound 
question which we doubt if Mr. Fonblanque 
could solve. If he is merely a small-made 
man who aims at being taken for a gentle- 


man, without being one, we fear the defini- | 


tion will embrace a much larger section 
of society than Mr. Fonblanque contem- 
plated. At all events, in that case we 
should first have to determine what 
is a gentleman before we could determine 
the full significance of the abbreviation. 
And why should not the gent polk and waltz 
if he chooses? He is enjoying himself 
in his own way, and in conformity with the 
character of the evening. There is no affec- 
tation of superiority about him. He is the 
most natural, and in consequence very nearly 
the least snobbish, of all the male company 
present. While as to the gentlemen who 
scowl at other people, pay more for their 
supper than they ought, and don’t enjoy it 
when they've got it—what is the difference 
between their behaviour and that of the 
gentlemen “in evening dress” and “loose 
cloaks,” who are described with such fond 
admiration, but who, as far as we can see, do 
exactly the same thing? Was it any the 
less absurd in Mr. Danville, a gentleman 
who lived by his wits, to be consuming 
chicken salad and champagne punch, because 
he wore black clothes, than if he had worn 
brown? Is there anything less snobbish in 
one man than inanother setting up to be “a 
man about town,” without the means of 
keeping up the part? We would of course 
pardon all this very easily, were it only the 
accompaniment of a really well-executed 
picture of the scene. But it is not. Our 
author merely takes us on to the platform, 
in order to point out two or three different 
classes of men, whose peculiarities are 
universally known, and are no fit subject of 
satire, and so to create an impression that 
he belongs to the chosen few whom he has 
described in the last paragraph. Let us 
hope that when next Mr. Fonblanque dons his 
loose cloak, his black trowsers, and his white 
tie, and goes to supper at Cremorne, he will 
find the conversation of his friends a little 
more brilliant than that of Messrs. Trevor, 
Danville, and Crackstone, who are the repre- 
sentatives of brilliancy on the present 
occasion. 

A little further on we have 

‘*When the Great World took up its favourite 


morning a and read that a marriage was 
on the tapis between a young baronet who had 


lately acquired a large estate in ——-shire under | 


romantic circumstances, and the lovely and ac- 
complished daughter of a neighbouring landowner 
of very ancient family, it had no difficulty in 
translating this jargon to signify, that Sir Ramon 
Trevor was going to be married to Miss Cairnleigh- 
Haughton.” 


Now, why is this “jargon?” It was true. 


The bride and bridegroom are described as | 


Mr. Fonblanque has made them. We look 
in Johnson, and we find that jargon means 
“gabble, gibberish, nonsensical talk.”” We 
fear that it is Mr. Fonblanque in this case 
who has been the culprit. But we too 
“have no difficulty in translating it,” and 
we know that he means to convey the im- 
ecepion that he is a great deal too sharp to 
elieve all he sees in the Morning Post. But 


Ja sacrifice of sense to acquaint us with so 
Let Mr. Fonblanque be 
| assured that satire of this kind, when it has 
| been done once, cannot be repeated. The 
| qualities demanded for a writer of this stamp 
| are not found in combination once in a cen- 
| tury, and those who attempt it under other 
| conditions are certain to hurt themselves a 
great deal more than anybody else. 

| If, however, we strain off all this laborious 
| smartness and contemplate the “Man of 
| Fortune” as a compound of so many in- 
cidents and_ situations, our estimate is 
much higher. It is then a dashing maga- 
zine story, somewhat in the style of Mr. 
Dudley Costello, vivacious, various, full of 
adventure, and stimulating our curiosity to 
the last. If in his anxiety to avoid heavi- 
ness Mr. Fonblanque has sometimes become 
flippant, he has at least succceded in the 
primary object, and from the beginning to the 
end we can read him with unabated interest. 
His incidents are, perhaps, too crowded, and 
his characters as it were smothered under 
them; and though there is matter enough 
in the book for three volumes, in military 
language it is clubbed, and the personages 
cannot deploy. But in fictions of this class 
it is a fault, though a grave one, on the right 
side, and it has, at all events, this advan- 
tage: that it prevents certain improbabilities 
in the story from being as conspicuous as 
they would be in a more clearly arranged 
narrative. 

Mr. Fonblanque’s style is light and clear. 
He does not affect much fine writing after 
the first few pages; but when he does, he 
succeeds in avoiding fustian; and elsewhere, 
his language and mode of expression are 
decidedly agreeable. His situations are 
managed with skill, and would be very effec- 
tive on the stage; and if he takes pains to 
avoid for the future the faults we have here 
pointed out, we think it possible he may take 
a very fair place among the mass of contem- 
porary novelists. 





Domestic Servants, as they ave and as they 
ought to be. 

A Few Friendly Hints to Employers. 

Some Revelations of Kitchen Life and Tricks 
of Trade. By a Practical Mistress of a 
Household. 

A Few Words on Woman's Work, showing 
the Paramount Importance of Home Duties. 
(Tweedie.) 

THERE are few complaints more general, and 

none more bitter, than that of the scarcity 

of good female servants. The stories of 

American young ladies who go out to help, 

and who expect to sit down at table with the 

| family which employs them, and to borrow 
bonnets and scarfs to go to parties of their 
own; who fancy all things within the four 
walls common property, call their mistress 
“the old woman,” and exhibit in sundry 
engaging ways the freedom of the great go- 
a-head nation—are not now so commonly 
cited as they once were, for in fact they 
touch us too closely at home. The general 
preference on the part of young women for 
that class of work which gives them what 
they call “ their liberty ;” the equally general 
emancipation from parental restraint; the 
efforts, well meant if not always judicious, to 
open out new avenues to employment for 
women ; the placing in their hands many 
occupations heretofore wholly engrossed by 
men; all have their tendency to make 
domestic service unpopular, and each one of 








surely there was no necessity to make such 


these causes is increasing in its influence. 








Ignorant of the world, a young girl sees 
another occupying her own room, and re. 
sponsible to no one as to where she goes or 
what she does; she is able to indulge ina 
certain amount of finery ; and is sometimes 
seen, though in more than questionable 
company, at places of public amusement; she 
is her own mistress—and the example is far 
from being lost on her who beholds it. The 
latter will not, after this spectacle, willingly 
become an under nurse-maid, or a kitchen- 
maid, or anything of the sort; she will have 
no strict mistress to watch over her and 
scold her; she will follow the example of her 


friend. She deliberately takes to absolute ' 


slavery instead of moderate and wholesome 
labour, places herself in a position of extreme 
peril instead of one of safety, and the result 
1s, but too generally, shame and ruin. 

But we are called upon at present, not only 
to lament the increasing scarcity of those 
who are willing to undertake domestic ser- 
vice, but also the extremely bad character of 
those who do; and, if we are to take the 
opinion of the “Practical Mistress of a 
Household,” servants are to be looked on as 
accomplished thieves and swindlers, vicious, 
profligate, and faithless. She observes that 
some defend them and speak in high terms 
of their own. hey have honest men and 
virtuous girls in their families ; they are able 
to trust their domestics, and will not con- 
demn a whole class for the faults of a few. 
Alas! alas! Arcadian simplicity! How 
beautifully verdant is human nature some- 
times! ‘The Practical Mistress would soon 
undeceive them, and satisfy them that 
neither integrity nor chastity formed any 
part of the character of those so esteemed 
and trusted. 

Sixty per cent. of all classes of female 
servants are said to be utterly worthless— 
usually trading on false characters, and pro- 
perly speaking to belong to the criminal 
classes. 

After giving some very startling cases, 
the “ Practical Mistress ” says: 

“‘T will conclude by repeating the remark ! 
commenced with, viz., that trustworthy, respect: 
able servants have no share in these reflections. 
Those who know the value of such, must be doubly 
anxious to increase their number ; for that they 
are sadly ina minority no one can deny. It is 
doing a kindness to the good and honest servant 
to endeavour by all means in our power to improve 
the class to which they belong. Instead of feeling 
aggrieved and scandalised at such efforts, they must 
welcome them as a benefit to themselves, for 
service is rendered most uncomfortable and 
irksome by the companionship of immoral and un- 
congenial associates. No wonder, therefore, that 
really respectable young men and young women 
are beginning to shun domestic service, and to 
seek some other employment. This secession of 
the worthy members, if allowed to go on, will ere 
long leave us only the dregs of the class, a proba- 
bility which is staring us very plainly in the face. 

‘“It is time, therefore, for employers to be 
aroused to a consciousness of the real state of 
things, that they may take means to avert ‘so 
great a social catastrophe ; matters are bad enough 
now, but they must become worse if the apathy 
and perversity of the public continue. 

“T would name one fact, which may startle people 
into a belief in the importance of what I write. It 
is this: that about sixty per cent. of the servants, 
in and out of place, would prohably belong to the 
criminal class, if their antecedents as well as their 
present doings were known: this is no exaggera- 
tion. I believe I am understating the figures. 


Numbers of servants, who are going on, as they 
say, ‘swimmingly’ in service at this day, have 
previously lost their character, and have obtained 
their present position through false representation, 
others are going fast to ruin, notwithstanding the 
































‘nse in the most ungrateful manner. 

«According to the foregoing statement, we may 
alculate that three servants out of every five are 
yot worthy of the position they hold or aspire to. 
What then is to be done? Shall we turn them out 
gfdoors? To this I would answer, decidedly so, 
when you have the opportunity. Itis a mistaken 
kindness to the offender, and an injustice to the 
family you recommend them to, if you help them 
to another place when they have committed a 
fault for which you do not care to keep them your- 
self, If they make a false step, let them find their 
level, and give way to more worthy aspirants to 


service. 


This is undoubtedly a frightful picture, 
but is it a true oneP It may be so at 


Brighton,—probably is—for all these ob- 
servations are made with reference to that 
town, although they are applied to the whole 
euntry. We are unwilling to accept any 
such conclusions, and have good reasons for 
rgecting them. But still the evil is great, 
and, so. far as it extends, the bad results are 
manifold. They prevent domestic service 
from being what it ought to be, they close 
the safest and most respectable mode of life 
to young women of the poorer class, and they 
increase the distrust and suspicion already 
existing. It would be well to look a little 
more closely into the causes of all this. The 
“Practical Mistress” gives, with a grim 
kind of facetiousness, abundant instances of 
knavery and peculation, but she only inci- 
dentally speaks of the faults on the other 
side—* good mistresses make good servants.” 
Our authoress does indeed say : 











XUM 


“Having described the mischief arising out of 
re uisites upstairs, we will now descend to the 
itchen, where, I fear, a greater array of evils 
awaitus. This department offers a much wider 
field, and more fertile means of profit, by the 
perquisite system, than any other. The reason is 
twofold. 

“The first I shall name reflects somewhat dis- 
advantageously on the management of mistresses 
of families. I refer to the want of that proper 
understanding of the duties of a housewife, without 
which knowledge the English matron, of whatever 
rank, can ill perform the important offices of her 
station, This explains the second part of the 
reason referred to. 

“The ignorance of the mistress lays her open 
to the grossest imposition, and renders her an easy 

to the designing, cunning, and extortionate 
emands of that (evil) genius, the cook, who reigns 
lady-paramount and has unlimited sway in the 
regions below! This must be no longer. Depend 
upon it, we shall never obtain good cooks (by 
which is meant those who are capable of preparing 

Wholesome dinners and managing with economy) 
till ladies make it a study to know more than they 
do at present of the science and practice of cookery. 
They could not then be made to believe that eggs 
are put into everything / as an ‘experienced’ cook 
once told a lady (whom she believed to be inex- 

perienced in such matters), in order to account for 
an extravagant number which she used—or rather 

‘ required.” ” 

There is a great deal of truth in this. We 
do not, indeed, expect a countess to study the 
mysteries of the cwisine, though there would 

no harm even in this; but below the 
very highest rank, it is quite certain that 
every lady ought to be able to direct her 

Servants as to every part of their varied 

duties. The management of a house is 

infinitely more important than crochet or 

Berlin work ; and the science of economical 

cookery igs one the general cultivation of 

Which would do more good to the nation than 

all the Acts of Parliament that ever were 
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privileges and opportunities they possess of doing | we point to a school of cookery, established | a trustworthy, industrious kitchen-maid is more 

yell, but which privileges and opportunities they | under distinguished patronage in London. | deserving of esteem than a pampered, idle house- 
| keeper; each servant should be responsible 


Among those who have taken it up are the é 
sd ‘ B | to the mistress of the house, not to another 


Countess of Ripon, Lady Colbrooke, Mrs. 


Archibald Tait, the wife of the excellent | 
Bishop of London; Lady Laura Palmer, | 


| ment and discipline. 
| more of her servants individually. 


Lady Bridges, and Mrs. C. M. Lushington. 
The object of this school is to teach correct 


principles of cookery and household economy. | 
Girls are received as boarders at a fixed | 
| at a distance from her by upper servants, who in 
, general carry off all the credit, due solely to those 


charge, and instruction is given to daily 
pupils. Ladies becoming subscribers may 
send their cooks for lessons. Cookery for 
the sick is especially attended to. We 
ought to have schools like this (which is 
situated at No. 90, Albany Street, Regent’s 
Park) in every district of the metropolis, 
more especially in the poorer and less cul- 
tivated portions. In Spitalfields and Bethnal 
Green, in Agar Town and Hackney Road, in 
St. Giles’s and at the back of the Borough 
—these are places where such institutions 
would be particularly valuable. 

This is moreover a question of political 
economy; our labouring classes are badly 
fed rather because their food is badly cooked 
than on account of any defect either in quality 
or quantity. They do not obtain the re- 
quisite amount of nourishment, and are thus 
driven to stimulants ; these have their own 
evil consequences, and the man becomes 
morally as well as physically deteriorated. 
He becomes a bad citizen, a bad husband 
and father, and it is well if he do not descend 
into the ranks of the avowedly criminal 
classes. But something else is wanting 
besides cookery. A woman's work is more 
comprehensive than mere stewing and roast- 
ing. Needlework, habits of order and 
general economy, the management of chil- 
dren, cleanliness, which is not only next to 
godliness, but without which godliness cannot 
exist—all these things require teaching, and 
we want schools to teach them. The 
“ Practical Mistress” says on this point: 

‘*T would say a few words here for the young 
inmates of our workhouses. Could there be a 
greater act of kindness than to take these boys and 
girls into service, and to teach and train them for 
good? The female portion of this youthful tribe 
are especially in need of a motherly eye and hand 
to watch and direct, at an age when they are most 
likely to be influenced for good or ill. A prejudice, 
unfortunately, exists against receiving workhouse 
servants, but it should most certainly give way, as 
much on benevolent grounds as on those of interest ; 
for it is most probable that such kind care would 
be repaid with faithful service ; at all events, the 
worst of these forlorn ones may be inquired into 
and known—which cannot be said of many of those 
servants who come to us with an ‘unexceptionable 
character from their last place.’ ” 

This is a valuable suggestion, and well 


worth carrying out; to save these will not | 


only be to supply some servants for families, 





servant ; till ladies act upon this principle there 
will be little improvement in domestic manage- 
A mistress should know 
She should 
take an interest in their family relations and 
concerns, their pleasures and their sorrows ; not 
allow them (which is too often the case) to be kept 


beneath them.” 

The distance between the various classes 
of society, which all deplore and so few do 
anything to rectify—the want of confidence 


| on both sides; the envy and spite on the one, 


the haughtiness and inaccessibility on the 
other—which has been made the theme of so 
many mischievous novels, ought to receive 
the constant attention of all who make social 
science their study. There is no human 
being who cannot do something to alleviate 
it; and there is no duty more important. 
Our “Practical Mistress” says, speaking to 
those who have been kept at a distance from 
their servants, by ignorance of what their 
duties were and how they ought to be per- 
formed : 

‘* Let me assure them that it is possible, after 
having for many years resigned those duties into 
the hands of servants—from a total ignorance of 
everything appertaining to domestic management 
—it is quite possible to accomplish the necessary 
naeuliing in six months, by means of an earnest 
desire to conquer it. 

‘* But I would entreat those mothers who feel a 
deficiency in their own ease in this matter to take 
eare and supply that want in the education of their 
daughters, who will, ere long, require to put such 
knowledge to practical use. Insist on the princi- 
ples of domestic economy being made a branch of 
their learning ; I cannot see that there is any need 
to stop at the theoretical part of the teaching. 
What objection can there be to afford means in 
schools of giving practical lessons in cooking, 
housekeeping, &c. ? The usual machinery going 
on in the kitchen of a young ladies’ establishment 
would be ample for such a purpose ; a few hours 
each week would be well devoted to the acquire- 
ment of such valuable information. Where girls 
are educated at home the same plan could be 
carried out.” 

Our authoress does not spare men-ser- 
vants any more than their female fellows. 
We shall only select one of her observations 
about them, as it is concerning women and 
women’s work that we are at present 
engaged : 

‘I suppose gentlemen would consider it a 
monstrous innovation if I were to propose to do 


| away with that important personage, the burly 
, butler. 


He is considered as necessary an appen- 
dage at his master’s elbow at the dinner table 
as are the bearers in the family coat-of-arms ; 





It is therefore with great satisfaction that 


| nevertheless, we should, I fancy, get on remark- 
| ably well without such a heavy inconvenient 


who may turn out, and probably will, useful 
hanger-on. In families where a butler and foot- 


members of society, but it will also be stopping 
one of the most fruitful sources of the great | man are kept, it is most probable that the latter 
“social evil.” But then in this and other | does the whole of the work, the former sits in his 
cases too, mistresses must recollect that their | pantry or the housekeeper’s room all the morning, 
servants are of the same flesh and blood as | reading the paper, or some favourite book from 
themselves. The necessity of every mistress | his club. Then in the afternoon, as soon as the 
of a household superintending herself the | ree to meat thers ike himsel where 
eek en ae euaen wie worn: smoking, drinking, and scandal are the staple 


commodities digested and discussed. Then he 
‘A lady should have complete superintendence | returns in the nick of time to hand his lady from 
over every department of her household. 


No one | her carriage, for he always manages to appear 
servant should be allowed to go between a mistress | when expected. The immaculate dinner-cloth 
and other servants. She should make herself | is then laid, and the irreproachable silver is 
acquainted with all, from the highest to the lowest: | put on the table, by hands which have gone 
each should be regarded not with reference to the ; through the various duties of shoe-blacking, win- 
capacity they fill, but according to the manner in | dow-cleaning, plate-polishing, &c., during the 
which they perform the duties of that capacity; | day. The butler takes a survey of the table 
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before announcing ‘dinner served,’ which of 
course is done in proprid persond, and so if the 
butler were extinct to-morrow, what should we 
miss but his eumbrous person ? for it would then 
come out quite accidentally that the footman of 
versatile talent could mix a salad, make coffee in 
first-rate style, &c., &c., in all of which the butler 
had permitted him good practice !” 

We shall now quit the first of these pub- 
lications, and addess ourselves to the cog- 
nate topic discussed in the last—* Woman’s 
work ’’—the key-note of which will be found 
in the following words: 


‘«The writer, in speaking to a labourer’s wife 
on this subject, was gratified at the following 
answer—‘Oh, no, ma’am, I never did go out to 
work since 1 have had a family about me, for I 
always do say to my neighbours, that if they earn 
a shilling they lose two, by the neglect and the 
waste that goes on in their absence.’ Here is a 
pattern poor-mother ; it would be well if there 
were many like her.” 


We cordially agree with this, and not less 
with those remarks which represent the 
sewing-machine as the greatest friend of 
poor women at the present time: anything 
which will diminish the number of those 
who gain a scanty and precarious living b 
the needle is a blessing to society. It will, 
indeed, be a happy thing for England when 
the needle market is closed altogether. In 
the course of that revolution which is now 
going on, and which the sewing-machine is 
gradually bat surely accomplishing, some 
must undoubtedly suffer, as in all such social 
revolutions must be the case, but the results 
will be good and lasting. 

‘*Watchwork deserves some notice here, as one 
of the many suggestions of the day for ameliorating 
the condition of working women. 
opposition shown towards it by the men already 
employed in the trade ; this might be expected. 
They naturally look with a jealous eye upon any 
mnovation which is likely to reduce their own 
profits. Mr. Bennett, however, predicts that 
‘those who are now the loudest in denouncing 
the change, will be found among the first to take 
up their own wives and daughters to help them in 
work.’ Again, ‘it can be done by piece-work at 
their own homes.’ If so—if the wives and 
daughters of workmen can be employed in a sub- 
ordinate manner, and at intervals at their own 
home, so as not to interfere with their more 
important domestic duties—there can be no objec- 
tion, no more than can be opposed to a tailor or 
shoemaker employing female members of his 
family to sew on batons and perform any little 
light finishing work belonging to his own business. 
3ut we do object entirely to women being brought 
into competition with men in the field of labour.” 

There is one suggestion in. this tract 
which, by its simplicity, reminds us of that 
French princess who, when told that the 
people were suffering from want of bread, 
recommended them to eat plum cake. 


Our authoress noticing how overstocked | 


was, and still is, what she calls the 
governess market, wishes to persuade young 
ladies that it would be well for them to 
undertake the duties of superintendents and 
matronus of orphan asylums and similar 
offices. Does she not know that such 
positions are already filled by the persons 
she recommends to apply for them P 


‘*We refer to those who have had what is called 
a good education, and were reared without any 
expectation that they would ever have to depend 
upon their own exertions for their maintenance. 

undreds—nay, thousands—of once well-to-do 
women are, from some unlooked-for cause, seek- 
ing employment in that overstocked field, the 
Governess Market. Why is this? Are there no 
other ways open for them? We think there are. 
But a mistaken idea of what is and what is not 


There is great | 





‘respectable,’ seems to be a barrier to such per- 
sons undertaking many occupations of responsi- 
bility and trust which offer. We refer to such 
situations as matrons, nurses, superintendents, 
secretaries, &c., attached to hospitals for orphan 
infants and for the sick, institutions of health, and 
so forth.” 


Finally we would recommend these tracts, 
and others by the same author, to all mis- 
tresses and mothers. They contain a great 
amount of really useful information, and 
though we should be sorry to see such a 
spirit of distrust spreading very widely, 
yet the eyes of employers onght to be open, 
and it must be remembered that Prudence 
is one of the cardinal virtues. 








The History of the Colony of Victoria. By 
the Hon. Thomas McCombie. (Chapman 
& Hail.) 

Tuer War of Independence taught England a 

sharp and salutary lesson, of which her 

ounger children have had the benefit. It 

as not been necessary to repeat it, and her 

colonies are now allowed to develop them- 
selves at their will, and according to the 
direction of their national inclinations. It 
has been found as impossible to keep them 
in subjection to the mother country as it 
is to tie well-grown muscular young men 
for ever to their mother’s apron-string. 
The best thing to do, therefore, since 
dependence and submission are out of the 
question, is to establish the same relations 
as one sees in some sensible families, where 
the parents and children are friends and 
equals together, but never less than con- 
siderate of each other, and always mutually 
respectful. Andas all life is only an aggregate 
of individualities, the laws which govern the 
parts will generally be found suitable to the 
whole. 

It is curious to mark the difference of 
temper in the home legislature in its deal- 
| ings with its younger colonies—Australia, 
| for instance—to that with which it conducted 
| its relations with America, but a generation 
| and a half ago; or even with Canada, not 
| twenty years since. Then all was coercion 
|and the strong hand of might—the rights 
| divine of paternity, social supremacy, 
| national kingship, and the sacred obligation 
| of submission; now the democratic spirit of 
| the age speaks out strongly, and the ten- 
| dency to individualise is allowed as a matter 
| of course. Colonies are given their own 
way in things touching their internal 
affairs in a manner that would have made 
Lord North turn grey with political despair, 
and have frizzled up every hair beneath the 
third George’s traditionary bob-wig. Why, 
only the other day the Cape mutinously 
refused the convict labour so generously 
awarded her by the perplexed prison autho- 
rities of England, yet got off scot-free, and car- 
ried her point into the bargain; and even the 
oldestablished convict settlementsthemselves 
kicked against the ordinances that would 
have polluted them too thoroughly for any 
hope of after-cleansing, and forced the mother 
country to stay her handand keep her unrul 
| subjects among the home influences whieh 

had bred them to evil. Less contumacy than 
this, half a century ago, would have lighted 
up'a flame in England that nothing meaner 
| than the conquest of her recalcitrant colony 
would have put out. To-day, the Colonial 
Office is bothered and disconcerted when its 
plans are rejected by the colonists—it does 
| not like to have its work to do over again— 
| grumbles at the re-opening of a question 








————__. 
which it had settled so much to its own 
satisfaction—asks deprecatingly of indepen. 
dent members, what shall be done? and 
where all this independence is leading ug 
to? but wisely reconsiders its decision, cap. 
cels its decrees, finds out a neutral plan as q 
kind of refuge for its dignity, so that it shal] 
not, for instance, have its returned cargo of 
ruffians shot out at its very door. and final] 
does as it is bid, like the affectionate 
easy-tempered “ parent” it represents, 
The colonists crow a little, congratulate 
themselves on their hardihood, confess that 
they were frightened, but had made up their 
minds to a great venture, send a tremen- 
dously loyal address to the Queen; and 
things go on as smoothly as before; ag 
smoothly, in fact, as if no little contest had 
braced the nerves or roused the passions of 
a living soul on earth. This is a wiser 
management than that which obtuse and 
obstinate old George and his ministers con- 
ducted, when they drew up and signed royal 
warrants that were to doom a brave army to 
defeat, and subject a proud country to humi- 
liation. But better that than if the wrong 
had triumphed, and the cause of national in- 
dependence had been thrust back for another 
century or so. Victoria, of which Mr, 
McCombie writes, has just been going 
through one of those small struggles for its 
own way, which are pretty sure, in these 
days, to end in home compliance. She de- 
sired to be rendered independent of, and 
separated from, New South Wales, to be 
subject directly to the mother country, to 
have a governor and a legislative assembl 
of her own, and to be entrusted wit 
the regulation of her own finances; on 
which subject lay much bitterness between 
the Sydney legislature and Port Phillip, the 
latter feeling aggrieved at certain appro- 
priations by the former which it deemed 
scarcely justifiable in law or equity. The 
Colonial Office inclined a gracious ear; and 
in 1851 the separation was effected, the 
colony of Victoria was created, distinct from 
the colony of New South Wales, in which it 
had hitherto been merged, and Mr. La Trobe 
was sent out as the first governor. This period 
was full of incident. The great bush-fires on 
Black Thursday decimated the population,and 
destroyed an enormous amount of property; 
and scarcely had the excitement consequent 
on these died away, when the gold fields of 
Ballarat were discovered, and such a rush of 
ruffianism and horny-handed scoundrelism 
took place as could be equalled only by the 
swarms that had made the Sacramento 
diggings a very proverb among civilised 
nations. Of the bush fires Mr. McCombie 
gives a very graphic account, which we 
partially condense, as it is too long to extract 
wholly in his own words. In 1851 the 
district of Victoria had been severely tried 
by long droughts. Food and water were 
exceedingly scarce, the stock died in large 
numbers, and the swamps and plains were 
everywhere strewn with the carcases of the 
sheep and cattle that had perished for want 
of grass and water. Thursday, “the 6th of 
February dawned much as very hot days 
generally do ; the roseate tints of the horizon 
were rather brighter and more lurid than 
usual; the glassed glare over the sky more 
vividly perceptible.” The north wind set m 
strongly, early in the morning: by eleven 
oak it had increased to a hurricane. 


Melbourne the heat was so intense that no 
man was able to stir out without covering 
up his face in thick cloth, for the furious 
tempest was as hot as the blast from a 
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furnace, and paralysed the strongest. Had 
any portion of Melbourne ignited, the whole 
city must have perished; for no man could 
have stayed the conflagration in such an 
atmosphere; besides, everything, after the 
two months’ drought and heat that had 








’ fevered the whole earth, was in such a parched 


and inflammable condition, that fire would 
have fastened on it too greedily to be beaten 
off by any device whatever. Fortunately the 
city was spared, but the surrounding country 
suffered severely. The bush took fire, and 
soon the whole horizon was one vast sheet 
of flame, the furious wind driving on 
the fire with a speed that nothing could 
escape. Across wide streams, licking up the 
scanty moisture of the low-lying swamps, 
burning the dry herbage and withered leaves 
as if loose straw had been scattered in its 

, igniting the largest forest trees like 

chips in a grate, and blasting whole dis- 
tricts with its breath alone, the remorseless 
fire rushed onward, destroying men, women, 
and children, cattle and crops, forests, houses, 
and fields, as easily as it might have destroyed 
a few shavings spread out to the wind. 
Many men attempted to beat it back with 
green boughs, but they perished in the 
attempt; “for the fire swept over them with 
a giant’s strength, as if in mockery of such 

y efforts, leaving them charred and life- 
ess lumps on the ground where they had 
stood.” A few saved their lives by standing 
up to their necks in creeks and water-holes : 
some indeed were eighteen hours in water, 
and died in consequence of the exposure, 
though the thermometer was 119° in the 
shade, out of the immediate range of the 
fire. Whole families were cut off; and one 
unhappy man survived, in a state of mutila- 
tion and half madness, to find his wife and 
five children burnt to death, and the whole 
of his property annihilated. It was one of 
the most awful catastrophes of the time; 
and our readers must well remember the 
thrill of horror that went through England 
on the arrival of the mail which brought the 
news. There was something peculiarly ap- 
palling in the whole event, something that 
struck more especially on the imagination, 
than even most narrated horrors. 


But the bush fires of Black Thursday 
were soon forgotten in the discovery of gold, 
In January 1849, a shepherd went to Mr, 
Charles Brentani’s shop in Melbourne, and 
offered for sale a piece of quartz, thickly 
interspersed with gold. Mr. McCombie shall 
tell the rest of the story himself’: 


‘A great many questions were naturally asked, 
and, in reply, he described himself as a shepherd 
upon a station in the Pyrenees, in which locality 
le had picked up the gold; he added that he 
knew where there was plenty more to be procured. 
Mr. Brentani obtained the assistance of two 
working jewellers, Duchene and Forester, and had 
& proper assay made. The mass was found to be 
pure gold, and the shepherd, who gave his name 
as Chapman, was sent for and fed and clothed by 
Mr. Brentani, who listened in amazement to the 
description which was given by his lodger of the 
auriferous regions on the Pyrenees. Excited by 
dreams of treasure, he planned an expedition that, 
im company with the lucky shepherd, should pro- 
ceed to the spot. The party left Melbourne with 
the utmest secrecy, taking with them a dray 
which they proposed to fill with gold. Mr. Du- 
chene returned to Melbourne some time after ; 
it appeared that his more knowing companions 
had, according to his statement, given him the 
slip, not desiring that he should share in their 
good fortune ; but this account did not appear 
satisfactory to Mrs. Brentani, who seemed to have 
a pretty good guess of the errand her husband 


had gone out upon, and in her alarm for his 
safety, she charged Duchene with having taken 
away his life; and, to save himself, he made a 
full disclosure of all the particulars. So far 
from allaying the terror of Mrs. Brentani, these 
facts only increased it, and Duchene, who was a 
Frenchman, would most likely have been incar- 
cerated upon the charge of murder had not Bren- 
tani and the party opportunely returned. The 
public curiosity was naturally excited by the 
strange disclosures which had been made, but all 
inquiries were for a while avoided. The party, 
however, had picked up two large nuggets weigh- 
ing upwards of twenty ounces each. But the 
most extraordinary part of the affair was, that 
Chapman had disappeared. How, or under what 
circumstances, it is impossible to say, as the 
whole story is involved in mystery. That the 
gold was found in the place indicated by him 
appears certain; and it is to this strange indi- 
vidual, therefore, that we are indebted for it ; but 
he never again re-appeared on the public stage to 
satisfy public curiosity, or receive the credit which 
was his due for the discovery which was to have 
so much influence upon the whole civilised 
world.” 

Nothing more was heard of the pf sees 
until 1851, when Dr. Bruhn, a German 
mineralogist, said he had picked up gold 
near Chapman’s site, but no one paid any 
attention to him. In the month of May, 
however, in that same year,a district in New 
South Wales, near Bathurst, was found to be 
auriferous, and the whole population of 
Sydney rushed off to the diggings. The 
contagion spread to Melbourne, which, by 
the way, was terribly down-hearted at the 
fortunate “ find” of its sister and rival, and 
went through its daily life in quite a depressed 
state, “ fearing that the population would be 
induced to abandon the southern for the 
northern colony, and that the value of 
property would be materially reduced.” <A 
public meeting was held on the occasion, and 
a reward offered to any person who should 
find, within two hundred miles of Melbourne, 
a gold mine that could be profitably worked. 
A committee was formed, seekers went out, 
and gold was found, but not yet that gold 
which set the whole world ablaze. Presently, 
however, rich claims were worked, which 
began to make some stir; one family, named 
Cavenagh, working on the Ballarat range ad- 
joining Golden Point, having entered a half- 
worked claim, “carried it below a layer of 
blue, greasy pipeclay, amidst decayed slate, 
and struck the rich pockets which were almost 
universally found there.” News of this soon 
spread, and put the whole colony in motion. 
Every one now hurried to the diggings, or 
rushed wildly into some mad speculation on 
the strength of what others would find there. 
It was a universal fever from which no one 
was exempt. Labour rose to an unlimited 
value, and, indeed, could not be got at any 
price ; thriving stores were deserted, favour- 


able contracts thrown up and forfeits paid, | 
stations, farms, crops, and stock were left to | 


take care of themselves, and town and 


country alike crowded on the way to Ballarat, | 


all eager on making their fortunes by a few 
days’ labour. Every kind of trap and outfit 
was to be found in that motley crowd. 
Some men simply strapped a 
round them, and carried a few coarse pro- 
visions on their backs; others, again, took 
tents and provision wagons, and every 
species of supply ; some rode with cocked 





every man but one; and even newspaper 
men took their papers to Ballarat, so as to 
do two strokes of business at once—digging 
and printing. We can imagine somethin 

of the life and circumstances of that thron on 
road. Imprudent men, who had taken little 
or nothing with them, naturally soon became 
half-famished ; and as there were very few 
public-houses or stations then on the way, 
and what there were got overcrowded to 
excess, and consequently ran short of 
supplies, many wolfish struggles took 
place, in which the weaker went to the wall, 
with perhaps a broken head for his pains, 
while the sturdier ruffian stood at the bar 
drinking such “spiders” as he could catch 
in their transit, and eating whatever came 
within the sweep of his bold hands. At the 
diggings all was tumult and brutality in 
those first days. There was but one com- 
missioner and no police ; not a few escaped 
convicts, and many free men who ought to 
have been convicts themselves if they had 
had their deserts. The diggers were gene- 
rally drunk at night, for indeed the amount 
they drank was as fabulous as the rest; and 
as all carried revolvers and bowie knives, 
many a sad catastrophe was the result. No 
one cared to inquire what those pistol-shots 
meant in the darkness, and the strong hand 
held its own, too often with bloody fingers. 
The canvas town rose up like magic, with a 
rude kind of mapping out into something 
like streets and squares; and soon the very 
ruffians were obliged to establish some kind 
of law and order among themselves, to 
protect from each other the earnings which 
they had toiled so hard to find. For digging 
is by no means a light or easy business, as 
many a town-bred dilettante found to his 
cost, and the useless wrenching of his flaccid 
muscles. Sailors generally prospered at the 
gold fields ; and sometimes women and 
children, when they were allowed there, 
found sly nooks and corners of easy working 
and extreme richness, while the industrious, 
plodding, and semi-scientific miner often 
dng down into mere clay or rubble, and 
came up from the bowels of the earth a 
poorer man, by the loss of another day, than 
when he went down. It was quite a lottery, 
without even the calculation of chances as a 
guide, Then the gold fields of Forest Creek 
and Bendigo were discovered ; and there was 
another rush, and a relapse into the Yellow 
Fever raging before. At present digging 
has settled down into a regular occupa- 
tion—a trade, like everything else, with 
its gradations and its degrees of honour ; 





blanket | 


the “ Smith’s prizeman,’ who strikes a 
rich claim, and shovels out his gold b 
| the pound, and the “fossicker’s fossicker, “ 
| the man who washes the “ tailings,” which 
| the fossicker, or the washer of our prize- 
| man’s tailings, has left. Then there are 
quartz-crushing companies established, and 
proper machinery has been erected, and the 
whole thing has quietly parcelled itself out 
into fit and proper divisions, without any 
superfluous excitement, and without halt 
the risk of the first time. Those first times 
were awful: though valuable, as giving a 
| more vivid representation of Pandemonium 
than often falls to the lot of man to witness. 
In the midst of all this, the Government 
Gazette appeared one morning, proclaiming 


istols and slouched hats, a mild kind of | the right of the Government to all gold in 


rigands, perhaps not so far removed from 
their antitypes; others plodded along with 
icks and cradles, intent only on regular 
usiness. Every one who could, left the 





town. Geelong, it was said, was deserted by 


| Crown lands, declaring mining without 
| licence illegal, and anne thirty shillings 
| a head for such licence. The money was 
| paid, and the men mbled; but gold was 

very plentiful, and thirty shillings were not 
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much out of a stock of nuggets and gold- 
dust worth as many hundreds of pounds. 
But six months after, Mr. La Trobe chose 
to double this unpopular licence, and further 
declared that all persons employed in the 
gold fields, in any capacity whatsoever, such 
as tent-keepers, cooks, &c., should pay the 
same licence as those actually digging, 
which last act of impolicy completed the 
public disgust. The whole colony rose in 
an act of remonstrance, and poor Mr. La 
Trobe, terrified at his own deed, withdrew 
his decree, and let the diggers have it their 
own way. From that time until Sir Charles 
Hotham’s administration settled the ques- 
tion, the gold fields and the Government 
were in open hostility against each other. 
Indeed, Ballarat was in a state of rebellion, 
which required a few mounted troopers to 
put down; and then conciliatory measures 
were passed which, while reducing the gold 
fields into something like order, did not 
oppress, nor unduly mulct, nor yet coerce, 
but simply rendered justice to the diggers, 
at the same time that the lawful interests of 
the crown and the executive were cared for. 

We cannot follow Mr. McCombie into his 
strictures on the various local governments 
that have held office in Victoria. His his- 
tory does not extend beyond the governor- 
ship of Sir Charles Hotham, with whose 
conduct, however, he is far from being 
satisfied. He promises a continuation at 
some future time, but has the good taste to 
avoid criticism, of any nature, on the 
character and conduct of the present admi- 
nistrator. A colonial governor has a diffi- 
cult position at the best, and one that 
demands great forbearance and some trust 
on the part of all concerned; but it is one 
that is sure to excite all manner of passions 
and prejudices, intense in proportion to their 
narrowness, and bitter in degree with their 
insignificance outside the local arena. No 
congress of nations, met to fix the boun- 
daries of empires and the gravest laws of 
international right, ever fought or wrangled 
so fiercely as a select vestry charged with 
the repairs of the parish pump or the impo- 
sition of a penny church rate: and no politics 
run so high as those which are circumscribed 
in area and importance. Nature generally 
makes up by intensity for what is wanting 
in bulk, and the political and colonial man 
follows the same rule. 








Gaslight and Daylight, with some London 
Scenes they done upon. By George 
Augustus Sala. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Mr. Sata has collected into this very excellent 
little volume some four-and-thirty papers 
written by him on all sorts of subjects and at 
all sorts of times, from the days when cabrio- 
lets were fashionable down to the present 
hour, and as we recognise in them several 
old favourites which have amused or in- 
terested us in the pages of a popular serial, 
we take it for granted that most or all have 
already appeared and have been gathered 
into their present shape out of that or other 
sources; this, however, is of but little | 
moment. The result is a perfect pot pourri, | 
the contents of which it is very difficult to | 
describe curtly, for the subjects are as varied | 
and as dissimilar as it is possible to conceive; | 
and though the majority have, as the title of | 
the book suggests, relation to what goes on | 
in the great Babylon of London, yet we are | 
occasionally taken out an airing as far as 

Liverpool, Erith, or down the Portsmouth 

road; everywhere to have laid before us the | 








quaintest, liveliest pictures of life and things, 
and to receive some hints and hits—the latter 
none of the softest, by the way—which 
remind us we are not to look on these pic- 
tures for mere amusement, but for some- 
thing deeper and better as well. A word 
about Mr. Sala’s style and topics. The 
world is much divided thereanent. None 
deny, as indeed none could deny, the won- 
derful vigour, freshness, humour, and above 
all, photographic fidelity of his writing ; but, 
whilst his admirers claim for him, and not 
without reason, the first place among modern 
description writers of the lively kind, there 
are not wanting certain censors who accuse 
him of want of taste in the selection of his 
subjects, and ask why they should be dragged 
into public-house parlours and back “ slums,” 
when there are plenty of more agreeable and 
more “genteel” topics for his genius to 
work at? 

We must say that a candid perusal of the 
volume before us should go far to render 
such a question needless. If we are oc- 
casionally introduced into strange and not 
over nice places and scenes, if for instance 
we are shown the front of a thorough low 
life London bar, with its regulation concourse 
of “thieves, costermongers, hoary-headed 
old men, stunted, ragged, shock-haired 
children, blowsy slatternly women, hulking 
bricklayers, gaunt, sickly, hobbledehoys with 
long greasy hair . - pipes, dirt, howling, 
maundering, fighting, staggering, gin fever” 
: and the dreadful sameness at all 
such houses, “the same woman giving her 
baby gin; the same haggard dishevelled 
woman trying to coax her drunken husband 
home; the same mild girl too timid even to 
importune her ruffian partner to leave off 
drinking the week’s earnings, who sits 
meekly in a corner with two discoloured 
eyes, one freshly blacked, one of a week’s 
standing; the same weary little man, who 
comes in early, crouches in a corner, and 
takes standing naps during the day, waking 
up periodically for fresh drops; the same 
red-nosed, ragged object, who disgusts you 
at one moment by the force and fluency of 
his Billingsgate, and surprises you the next 
by bursting out in Greek and Latin quota- 
tions; the same thin spectral man, who has 
no money, and with his hands piteously laid 
one over the other, stands for hours gazing 
with fishy eyes at the beloved liquor, 
smelling, thinking of, hopelessly desiring it ; 
and lastly, the same miserable girl, sixteen 
in years and a hundred in misery, with foul 
matted hair, and death in her face, with a 
tattered plaid shawl and ragged boots, gin 
and fog voice, and a hopeless eye,” if we 
are made to look on a hundred other of the 
thousands of scenes of vice and misery, with 
which the under surface life of the capital 
teems, it is with a clearly defined purpose on 
the author’s part of bidding us think—ay, 
and think seriously—on these things ; ask 
ourselves how came these wretches where 
we find them ?—indeed, how they came to be 
wretches at all?—what hand we, our own 


| follies, or vices, or neglect, or querulous 


inquiries to the burden of “ Am I my brother’s 
keeper ?” have had in making them what they 
are, and what we can even now do in the 
way of remedy. 

uch, we are bound to say, have always 
been the sort of reflections aroused in our- 
selves by Mr. Sala’s low life pictures, and 
such we take it to be his aim to suggest. 
He is not Teniers or Ostade painting drunken 
boors with wonderful fidelity merely as 


mons to us out of the canvas of the Harlot’s 
Progress, or the homely paper of Gin Alley. 
We are aware that a similar remark has 
been made about Mr. Charles Dickens’s 
works, or rather his earlier and happier 
ones, and the recollection prompts the com- 


ment that there is a strong family likeness. . 


between many of the papers in “ Gaslight 
and Daylight” and “Sketches by Boz,” ox 
some of the bits of descriptive writing in 
undying “ Pickwick.” But the sketches in 
the work before us are by no means con- 
fined to the school whose style we have been 
defending. If Whitechapel and Houndsditch 
supply some of the scenery, Regent Street, 
and Willis’s Rooms furnish materials as well, 
and we may refer to the fashionable music- 
seller’s shop in the one and the morning 
concert at the other, as two of the happiest 
instances in the work; in both the portraits 
of some distinguished artistes will be readily 
recognised. Indeed, the whole set of sketches 
may be divided into those with which every 
one is familiar, as Arcadia and Cawdor Street, 
and those which have never been seen by 
nineteen-twentieths of the good folks into 
whose hands the book will find its way. For 
instance, how very few out of the hundreds 
of thousands who compose the “ generat 
reader,” or the “reading public,” ever had 
an opportunity of watching the getting-up 
of a pantomime; in Mr. Sala’s book, how- 
ever, any one may have an opportunity of 
doing so without moving from his fireside, 
and whilst all the hidden mysteries of the 
marvellous workshop on the other side of 
the curtain will be laid bare to him, he will 
come to the end of the sixteeen pleasant 
pages which have accomplished this feat, 
with a higher appreciation than he probably 
ever had before of the zeal, patience, and in- 
dustry of that despised race, theatrical under- 
lings, and with more charitable and kindly 
feelings than he ever entertained before 
towards actors and actresses in general. Or, 
again, what general reader who values his 
respectability would own to having spent a 
night in the streets of London with nine- 
pence in his pocket to begin it with? The 
first paper, The Key of the Street, will 
unlock that mysterious den for him, and set 
him mournfully enough musing on_ the 
“heaps of something huddled up in door- 
ways,” and resolving itself into an “ elastic 
movement of arms and legs” on the appli- 
cation of the policeman’s boot ; the “ choice 
spirits who evidently have beds to go to, 
though they are somewhat tardy in seeking 
them ;” the “tramp of eighteen summers ” 
snoring on a seat in St. James’s Park with 
provoking pertinacity; the “ fleeting shadows 
that seem to be of women;” and all the other 
concomitants and ingredients of a London 
night, with its fearful evidence of what the 
papers delight to call “gross mismanage- 
ment somewhere.” Whitechapel at Night, 
too, will be new to most readers, and afford 
them, like the Key of the Street, plenty of 
food for reflection as well: so will the six (!) 

apers devoted to Public Houses, which 
lon rather more, we think, than their fair 
share. A chapter—and a very good one—is 
devoted to an Asylum for the Houseless Poor, 
two to foreign residents in London; Houses 
to Let supply materials for another, with 
little to recommend it but its exceeding 
humour; then there are two absorbed by 
Tattyboy’s Rents and Renters, bearing too 
close a resemblance to the parallel in “ Little 
Dorrit.” By the way, we should like to know 
which was written first. Strollers at Dumble- 





drunken boors, but Hogarth preaching ser- 


downdeary gives us an extremely laughable 
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soture of the peripatetic drama, but is desti- 
ite of point; whilst “Fashion,” “ Yellow 
Knights,” and “ Where are they ?” one would 
were written when the author was 
bilious, or weary, or disappointed, or under 
one of those hundred clouds to which clever 
men about town are as subject, or more so, 
than their stupider brethren. Before finally 
taking leave of this very winning book, we 
are obliged, in our stern character of reviewer, 
to désillusionner—we have no Englishequiva- 
lent—ourselves just so far as to point out, 
first to the author, that he will do well to 
read his chapters carefully through against 
the publication of the second, third, fourth, 
and, we hope, many more editions of them, 
which are destined to appear in due time, 
and purge them of the singularly numerous 
sins against grammar which amount, in the 
mt edition, to a positive disfigurement ; 

and next to the publishers, that in these days 
of careful typography, misprints even as rare 
as one in every half-dozen pages cannot be 
tolerated. These are matters of detail, it is 
true, but none the less noticeable for all 








The Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn. By 
Henry Kingsley. (Macmillan.) 
Te author (or authoress), who is famous 
under the name of George Eliot, and about 
whom the public knows just two things for 
certain,—that he (or she) has written “ Adam 
Bede,” and is not identical with “ Mr. Joseph 
liggins, of Nuneaton,’—has lately asked 
through the medium of the Times, whether 
the fact of having written a book deprives a 
person of that courtesy which is usual among 
gentlemen. We hope that Mr. Henry Kings- 
leymay not be provoked to ask a similar 
question, if we attempt to gratify the craving 
curiosity under which his female readers 
may be supposed to be now labouring. For 
their exclusive benefit we state that he is a 
younger brother of the Rector of Eversley 
‘some dozen or more years younger at least— 
and it will be therefore easily understood 
that Mr. H. Kingsley is not intended to be 
very definitely pourtrayed in the character of 
Hamlyn, whose recollections pur- 
to. be drawn from the adventures of the 
sixty years. But, apart from any ex- 
traneous sources of information, there is 
internal evidence enough that the book 
hefore us is the work of a young man, and of a 
very young author. ‘To institute a compari- 
ton between his performance and any one 
among the productions of his illustrious 
namesake would be to act injuriously towards 
h parties; and we are not going to make 
the attempt. Independently, however, of 
some occasional slips in the language, there 
18 @ general weakness in the construction of 
, &@ pervading tendency to exaggera- 
n—all the men being either handsome or 
striking in their appearance, and all the 
Women beautiful—a hankering after “ start- 
ig situations,” and a liberal allowance of 
the most improbable rencontres ; in short, 
there are all the points of a very novelish 
Novel indeed about “Geoffry Hamlyn,” re- 
eved to a certain extent by the double 
ying of the scene, sometimes in England, 
Sometimes in Australia, and to a still greater 
extent by a brilliant turn for narration. 
_ Mr. Kingsley has crowded so many persons 
) His canvas that it is hard to thread 
e's way through them. ‘There is the 
gtk family, foremost of any, the eldest 
hope of which-Sam Buckley—is formally 








perly supporting the dignity. Then there | 
is the Thornton family, and, closely con- | 
nected with them, the Hawkers; for young | 
George Hawker runs away with Mary Thorn- | 
ton in a very early stage of the narrative, 

and thereby (in fact) hangs all the rest of | 
the tale. The Brentwood family furnishes the 
lovely Alice as a bride to the soi-disant hero; 
and Captain Brentwood himself, with “ Jim,” 
his son, are kept pretty constantly before us. 
The members of these families, together 
with Tom Troubridge, cousin, and afterwards | 
farming-partner of Mary Thornton, and Dr. | 
Mulhaus, who turns out to be the self-exiled | 
German celebrity, Baron von Landstein, are | 
all stars of the first magnitude, from which | 
fact the reader may infer for himself some | 
notion of the cloud of minor lights that | 
are more or less visible. In declining to 
accept the author’s hero as the real hero, 
merely on the ground of his being the son 
of noble Major and Mrs. Buckley; of his 
marrying Alice Brentwood, the peerless , 
beauty ; and of his buying Clere, in Hamp- 
shire, back again into the Buckley family, 
we are at no loss, as it sometimes happens 
in similar cases, to point out the actual (or 
reader’s) hero. For what is the peculiar 
mark, the distinguishing characteristic in 
your hero proper? Is it that he is the best 
man in the book, or at least one of the good 
men? Is it that he comes toa good end, 
whatever happens to the rest? Or is it 
neither of these things, but a certain third 
quality differing from each of them, that 


stamps him foremost in the group? And 
is not that quality the being indis- 
pensable to the narrative, the being 


precisely that one rafter in the building 
on the removal of which the _ roof 
would come down and the walls fall in; 
precisely that element in the general result, 
without which all the other elements would 
become confused and powerless, but whose 
presence gives them consistency, force, and 
purpose P Concede as much as this, and 
the hero of “ Geoffry Hamlyn” is not Sam 
Buckley, the manly and the faultless, but 
George Hawker, the bastard of the old villain 
farmer and his gipsy mistress, the selfish 
lover of Mary Thornton and of the five 
thousand pounds possessed by her in her 
own right, the forger, the coiner, the trans- 
orted convict. The village of Drumston, in 

evonshire, is the early home of Mary, whose 
father was vicar; and close by lived the 
Buckleys, the Major having sold Clere in 
obedience to his father’s dying injunctions. 
When, after the vicar’s death, the whole 
party emigrate to Australia, whither they 


| and he is hanged a few days later. 





had been preceded by Geoffry Hamlyn 


and another young impoverished squire, | 


we feel that George Hawker is about to 
reappear on the scene, that he is sure to 
reappear, that the book will be nothing if he 
does not reappear. In due time he does turn 
up, having effloresced into a bushranging 
ruffian, and becoming the constant terror 
and distress of the whole country-side in 
general, but more particularly of his poor 
wife, Mary, who had emigrated with her old 
friends, and who was learning the “low 
beginnings of content” in a comfortable 
Australian settlement, and in the partner- 
ship of her cousin and former lover, Tom 
Troubridge. She had yet another comfort 
until her scourge reappeared; for the baby 
that was born within the short year between 
her marriage and her husband's conviction, 
grew up to be a handsome and interesting lad, 
wayward enough now and then, but withal 


installed as hero, but signally fails of pro- | the joy and pride of hismother. The crown- 








re 
ing horror of the whole book is the shootin 
of this poor youth by his own father’s hand. 
It was Hawker’s last shot; for, immediately 
after the bush encounter in which the cata- 
strophe took place, we find him captured by 
the famous Desborough, Inspector of Police, 
Here 
is the portrait of this formidable person, 
wetat. 22, as he appeared in the drawing- 
room of Drumston Vicarage, while paying 
his addresses to Mary Thornton ; 

‘The maid, bringing in candles, met the new 
comer at the door, and, carrying in the lights 
before him, announced— 

*** Mr. George Hawker.’ 

“‘T remember his face indistinctly as it was 
then. I remember it far better as it was twenty 
years after. Yet 1 must try to recall it for you 
as well as I can, for we shall have much to do with 
this man before the end. As the light from the 
candles fell upon his figure while he stood in the 
doorway, any man or woman who saw it would 
have exclaimed immediately, ‘ What a handsome 
fellow !’ and with justice ; for if perfectly regular 
features, splendid red and brown complexion, 
faultless white teeth, and the finest head of curling 
black hair I ever saw, could make him handsome, 
handsome he was without doubt. And yet the 
more you looked at him the less you liked him, 
and the more inclined you felt to pick a quarret 
with him. The thin lips, the everlasting smile, 
the quick, sige “gn glance, so rapidly shot out 
from under the overhanging eyebrows, and as 
quickly withdrawn, were fearfully repulsive, as 
well as a trick he had of always clearing his throat 
before he spoke, as if to gain time to frame a lie. 
But perhaps the strangest thing about him was 
the shape of his head, which I believe a child 
would have observed. We young fellows in those 
times knew little enough about phrenology. 1} 
doubt, indeed, if I had ever heard the word, and 
yet among the village lads that man went by the 
name of ‘flat-headed George.’ The forehead was 
both low and narrow, sloping a great way back, 
while the larger part of the skull lay low down 
behind the ears. All this was made the more 
visible by the short curling hair which covered 
his head.” 

“ Cott im Himmel!” was the ejaculation 
of Dr. Mulhaus, alias the Baron von Land- 
stein, self-exiled statesman, and self-ap- 
pointed village doctor, devoted naturalist, 
high-bred gentleman, and prowime accessit 
to the heroship: “ Gott im Himmel!” said 
the Doctor, when Hawker withdrew, “ that, 

oung man has got the skull of a tom-cat.” 

he Doctor was a sagacious man, and a 
phrenologist, who foresees a good many other 
things besides the development of a scoun- 
drel, and makes himself throughout the book 
most exceedingly useful to everybody, until 
he is summoned back from Australia whither 
he had followed his English friends, and re- 
instated in great glory in his native country 
by an autograph letter from the King of 
Prussia. Many more worthies, and some 
other whole families, blend in the action and 
interest of the scene; but, though they are 
far too numerous to be passed under notice 
here, we are bound to add that they are no- 
where permitted to encumber the clear and 
vigorous movement of the narrative. 

The words “clear and vigorous” remind 
us that, if we have found some fault with Mr. 
Kingsley in the beginning of these remarks, 
his com claims from us before we finish a 
very hearty tribute of praise. Not the less 
hearty, becauce it falls short of that highest 
admiration which belongs alone to works of 
real and genuine art—works which make us 
clearer-sighted and larger-hearted—works 
which train our moral nature by sympathy 
with noble men and noble deeds. A young 


, author is keenly conscious, in most cases, 
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that tasks like these are beyond his strength : 
obk eudy, GAAG Aids. “T am not great,” Mr. 
H. Kingsley honestly confesses, “at moral 
reflections.” “But let me alone,” he might 
add with perfect truth, “ for a racy, life-like 
narrative, with plenty of go in it to give a 
shock to your jaded energies, and perhaps to 
set them at work again.” We heartily con- 
gratulate the chronic novel-reader on the 
two days at least of relaxation from ennui 
which “ Geoffry Hamlyn” will provide for 
him. We prophesy a triumphant run for 
the book ; and it will be a real pleasure to 
hear that the author is at work again. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Davenport Dunn ; or, a Man of Our Day. By 
Charles Lever. (Chapman & Hall.) Mr. Lever's 
last serial tale having run its appointed round of 
months, now makes its appearance, according to 
the law of such works, in the shape of a single 
bulky volume ; and we must frankly own, though 
with sorrow, that we are unable to get rid of the 
impression made on us by the first few numbers, 
namely, that it is by no means calculated to exalt 
its author's fame. In a book like ‘‘ Harry Lor- 
requer,” full of nothing but fun from the title- 
page to jfinis, no one cares about the wildest 
improbabilities or the most unnaturally strained 
incidents, though Fielding, Dickens, and a host of 
ether writers of the same school, have shown that 
it is very possible to construct a story full of the 
raciest fun without resorting either to the one or 
the other; but the work before us professes to 
deal, and that deeply, with the sterner realities of 
life, with scheming, unscrupulous fortune-mann- 
facturing men of the British-Bank-Director sort, 
with ruffianly turfites, and aristocratic ‘‘legs,” 
with sly hypocrites, selfish knaves, and Crimean 
heroes, as well as with female character in its 
gentlest, noblest, and most haughty phases ; yet 
of all the incidents and characters selected for this 
purpose scarce one, with the exception perhaps of 
the ‘‘ celebrated leg,” recommends itself to us as 
a true counterpart of the men and women or the 
events of actual fact,—rather they strike us as 
stilted impossibilities, stalking drearily about on a 
gaudy signboard, or as “Jeames” and ‘ Mary 
Anne,” dressed up in their master’s and mistress’s 
cast-off clothes, and aping the language and 
manners of a Minerva Press novel. It is a pity 
that so entertaining a writer should misconceive 
his métier so sadly. The book is, as our readers 
will have observed in the shop-windows, illus- 
trated with etchings by the indefatigable ‘‘ Phiz.” 
Many of them are exceedingly happy ; but a few 
are too slovenly even for the style of this very 
off-hand artist ; and why, may we ask, are a7 the 
ladies’ noses so very very sharp ? 


The Chiey's Daughter ; or, the Settlers in Vir- 
yinia. (John Henry & Jas. Parker.) This little 


volume forms the third of a series of short tales in | 
process of publication by Messrs. Parker “with a | who never entered one before they attended the 


| preaching stations of this Society. 


view to popularise a knowiedge of church history,” 
and ‘‘to give a faithful representation of the 
church in past ages.” The subject selected is the 
expedition under Newport, in connection with the 
Virginian Company, in 1606, and involves of 
course a detail of the struggles and difficulties of 


colony of Jamestown, ‘the oldest English settle- 
ment in the United States.” It is quietly and 
aenty written, and contains in a short appen- 
ix, references to the principal authorities con- 
sulted, The illustration is lamentably inferior. 


Nil Desperandum ; or, the Narrative of an 
Escape from Italian Dungeons. Translated from 
the Memoirs of Angelo Frignani. (Newby.) The 
substance of this narrative may be founded on 
fact. We admit we are incapable of proving the 
contrary. But it is impossible to a it without 
impressions forcing themselves upon the mind, 
that a good deal of it has been cooked for the 
market, now that the public appetite is whetted 
on the subject of Italian freedom. The book is 





the settlers in maintaining themselves in the infant | Would be 


dedicated to Count Poerio without permission. 


This fact is significant. Nor are its literary merits 
sufficient to compensate for the vice in it, which 
we suggest rather than assert. 


Our Brothers and Cousins. By John Macgregor, 
M.A. (Seeleys.) A description of a summer tour 
in the United States and Canada, written in a 
lively style, and in a genial spirit. We cannot 
say that Mr. Macgregor has added to the general 
stock of information as to the habits and manners 
of our brothers and cousins on the other side 
the Atlantic. But he certainly has painted them 
in less exaggerated lines than many previous 
tourists. Hence to some the book may appear 
dull. Yet, as just observed, it will be found 
lively and genial. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THe May Meetines.—‘‘ In the merry merry 
month of May,” while pleasure lovers and pleasure 
seekers are filling our theatres, palaces, museums, 
and concert-rooms ; while our rivers are covered 
with excursion steamers, and every railway dis- 
—" extra trains for the especial behoof of 

oliday makers ; there is going on a more quiet, 
but scarcely less satisfactory under-current of 
excitement in favour of charitable and religious 
institutions. The Meetings at Exeter Hall and 
similar places of resort have been held to consti- 
tute a Protestant Carnival. They have not only 
furnished amusement for those who eschew it in 
any more mundane phase, but they have given 
the world some notion of the extent to which piety 
and benevolence are at work among us. We shall 
proceed to notice a few of the most permanent 
meetings of the present week—and first, the 
General Domestic Servants’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion. We are glad to hear that this Institution is 
sg the Annual Meeting was held at the 

anover Square Rooms, on Tuesday last, Lord 
Ebury in the chair. There was no display of 
eloquence in the speeches, no wandering star to 
shed a flood of light upon the proceedings, but all 
was quiet and orderly as domestic servants should 
be, and it appeared that they were funding a 
considerable sum of money. 

On the same day, the Ragged Church and Chapel 
Union (mostly supported by Dissenters) held their 
annual gathering at Exeter Hall. The Secretary 
said :—‘*The class of people who generally attended 
the services were beggars, crossing sweepers, and 
thieves ; the services were brought down to the 
meanest capacity, without any attempt at show, 
and every attention had been paid to the services 
by those who attended. There were now in 
operation forty preaching stations, with the average 
attendance of 2,500 of the class -for whose special 
benefit they have been opened. In connection 
with most of the stations were Sunday schools, 
bodies of tract distributors, penny savings banks, 
and other agencies calculated to improve the con- 
condition of the poorer classes. The result of the 
working of the Society had been, that many had 
been induced to attend regular places of worship 


It was to be 
regretted, however, that the Society had not 
received an adequate amount of support, notwith- 
standing the great good it would do. There was 
an immense amount of work still to be done, and 
the Committee trusted that increased support 


given. The receipts for the year had 
| been 2597. 11s. 6d., and the expenditure 
2007. 5s. 1d, leaving a balance in hand of 


591. 6s. 5d. 

The Working Orphan School at Haverstock 
Hill was gladdened on the same day with a 
gathering, to witness the annual examination of 
the children, which was conducted with much 
satisfaction and credit to all parties. Robert 
Hanbury, Esq., M.P., in the chair. It is con- 
templated by the committee to enlarge the build- 
ing, so as to enable them to receive 400 children ; 
and for that purpose they solicit the contributions 
of the public, towards which about 6,500/. has 
been already subscribed. When sufficient funds 
are received to enlarge the building, it will be at 


| once effected, and afterwards additional children 





——————— 
— 


will be received as funds come in for their 


support. 

The Hospital for Sick Children in Great (p. 
mond Street is making favourable progress, The 
governors announce that their festival has py. 
duced 1600/., and they talk of establishing 4 
nursery for the children of the poor. 

At the meeting of the Ragged School Society, 
Lord Shaftesbury presided, and the principal 
feature of the meeting was, that the public were 
made acquainted with a very pleasant fact, viz,, 
that the boys from the ragged schools, as the 
reach the proper age, are pressing forward to man 
our navy and reinforce our army. Success to the 

ged Schools ! 

The British and Foreign Bible Society ap. 
nounces that it has scattered abroad through the 
world since its establishment 60,000,000 copies of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

It has often been said that every description of 
destitution has its appropriate institution jn 
England from which it may obtain relief. It 
seems not, however, for Mr. Alderman Mechi has 
addressed a letter to the landowners, farmers, and 
other persons connected with British agriculture, 
suggesting the foundation of a charitable instita- 
tion for the reception of the poorer and less 
fortunate of the agricultural class, where the poor 
orphan may be fed, clothed, and educated. Mr, 
Mechi points to the fact, that the. agriculturists 
are almost the only important class of men in the 
county. who have not provided such an asylum as 
he speaks of, and he thinks it will be disgraceful 
to them if they do not as speedily as possible 
remedy the defect. 

The Merchant Seamen’s Orphan Asylum held 
its festival on Wednesday at the London Tavern, 
R. W. Crawford, Esq., M.P., in the chair. More 
need not be said of this excellent and patriotic 
asylum than that the proceedings were most satis- 
factory, and produced a clear gain of more thans 
thousand pounds to the charity. 

The Irish Church Missionary Socicty had mor 
than usual excitement at its annual meeting which 
was held at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday, for 
the platform on which were assembled all the 
speakers, and many of their friends, gave way, 
creating great consternation. We are happy, 
however, to state that no one was injured. 

The anniversary of the Congregational Board of 
Education was held at Crosby Hall. The secre- 
tary stated that the Board had from 14,000 to 
15,000 children under instruction. 

The Westminster Jew’s Free School celebrated 
their annual dinner on Thursday, and presented 
their chairman, Mr. Alderman Salomons, with & 
splendid epergne. By the way, it is to be te 
gretted that the worthy Alderman should be trying 
to make political capital by encouraging barrows 
and similar obstructions in the neighbourhood of 
the Mansion House and Exchange. ; 

The London Missionary Society has detailed at 
Exeter Hall its doings in India and the South Sea, 
and it was represented that 200, 000 communicants, 
representing 2,000,000 converts (we do not recog: 
nise this inference), have been the fruit of the 
Society’s exertions. The Lord Mayor presided. 

The National Temperance League assembled its 
votaries on Wednesday, at Exeter Hall, under the 
presidency of Frank Crossely, M.P., and gave one 
more proof that total abstinence from intoxicating 
beverages does not always coincide with abstinence 
from noise and nonsense. There were some Vely 
valuable statistics given to the meeting, and some 
most unmitigated trash. We were told, as usui 
that the man who took wine or spirits in modera- 
tion was quite as bad as a drunkard ; and — 
convert him was as great a work as to reclaim the 
man long and wholly given to intoxication. é 
applause at this was very obstreperous ; on : 
generally speaking, the fact was elicited, 

‘‘ total abstinence” does not injure the lungs. 4 

The Dramatic College will have a ball on Wed- 
nesday at St. James’s Hall. It is well supp? rH 
and will probably be productive of a considera' 


sum. : e 
On Saturday last the 50th anniversary meeting 

and dinner of that excellent institution, 4 

Artists’ Benevolent Fund Socicty, was held at 
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Freemasons’ Tavern. Mr. Beresford Hope pre- | 
sided, and the after-dinner subscription amounted | on view at Messrs. Leggatt’s gallery, Cornhill. 


to the handsome sum of 374/. 14s. 


| 


Sir Edwin Landseer’s picture, ‘Saved,’ is now 


The pictures of ‘Ancient Jerusalem from the 


Dr. Lardner died in Paris on Thursday week. | Mount of Olives,’ and ‘Modern Jerusalem from 


Few, if any, scientific men have done more than 
he towards extending scientific knowledge among 
the people, and none were more eminently qualified 
for the work. Not only were his acquirements as 
profound as those of any man of his day, but he 

essed in a peculiarly high degree that happy 
Bility of throwing into popular and graphic lan- 

e the most elaborate theories of science, and 
leading minds unaccustomed to scientific reasoning 
to an appreciation of scientific truths, which would 
have been altogether incomprehensible if involved 
in the obscurity of technical phraseology. The 
son of a Dublin solicitor, Dr. Dionysius Lardner, 
after receiving such education as was to be had in 
Irish schools at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, was placed in his father’s office. Evincing, 
however, a very decided distaste for the profession, 
he was entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
devoted himself to scientific studies. He soon 
showed that he had now chosen the right path in 
life, and he rapidly gained an extraordinary num- 
ber of prizes in pure mathematics, as well 
as in natural philosophy, astronomy, and other 
branches of study. In 1817 he obtained a 
B.A. degree, and for ten years remained at the 
university, publishing at first various treatises 
on mathematics, including the differential and 
integral calculus, and subsequently on the steam- 
engine. For this he obtained a gold medal from the 
Royal Dublin Society ; and hisreputation being now 
in a great measure established, he began to con- 
tribute to the Edinburgh Encyclopedia and the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, writing elaborate 
articles on pure mathematics, as well as on the 
a sciences. In 1827, on the establishment 
of the London University, Dr. Lardner accepted 
the chair of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, 
and, removing to London, he set on foot a scheme 
for a Cabinet Encyclopedia, which he gradually 
perfected, obtaining the co-operation of many 
eminent men. Sir John Herschel wrote a paper 
for this book, which attained considerable cele- 
brity, ‘‘ The Preliminary Discourse upon Natural 
Philosophy,” but most of the scientific articles 
are due to Dr. Lardner himself. In 1840 Dr. 
Lardner went to the United States, and delivered 
with much success a series of lectures, which have 
since been published. After devoting much time 
to ‘Railway Economy,” and writing a good deal 
on this and other subjects, Dr. Lardner started 
his last important work, Zhe Museum of Science 
and Art, which contains many of the best popular 
treatises on science which have ever been written. 
Dr. Lardner has left one son, a commissary- 
general of the British army, and two daughters, 
the issue of two marriages. He died at the age 
of sixty-six; and although he has contributed 
more to the scientific literature of his country 
than almost any other man, and although he had 
already lived more than an average life, there can 
be no doubt that his death has checked him in a 
¢areer of usefulness which the vigour of his mind 


would have otherwise enabled him to continue for | “a8 
| many ages the place of science; and there were 
| few, like Aristotle and Bacon, that, patiently 


Many years to come. 

_The Rev. John Mason Neale, who, under the 
title of Warden of Sackville College, presides over 
a kind of almshouse, near East Grinstead, has 





been recentiy accused, it seems, of an attempt to | 


m down the college or almshouse aforesaid. 


An examination took place before a magistrate on | 


subject, and one of the local papers ventured 
to state the fact. 
generally one of the most unfortunately advised 
gentlemen in England, brought an action against 


the conductors of the paper, and it has just been | 


tuled by Lord Campbell and others, that the local 
paper was justifiable in its report. Such cases as 

e, occurring from time to time, show how 
needful it is to watch carefully lest any aggression 
be made on the liberty of the press. 


The execution of the monument to George 


Stephenson at Newcastle-upon-Tyne is committed 
to Mr. Lough. We shall speak more at large on 


this subject next week. 


the Hill of Evil Council,’ painted by Messrs. 
Miillher and Whittock from the sketches and re- 
searches made in the Holy City by Herr Millher 
at the expense of the late A. Raphael, Esq., are to 
remain on view during the present month at 
Messrs. Jennings’, 62, Cheapside. The pictures, 
which have already been exhibited in several pro- 
vincial towns, are being copied on a large scale 


| (40 inches by 24), in chromo-lithography, by Mr. 


J. Story and Messrs. Hanhart. 

Burns’ pistols! The pistols of a poet! We 
should imagine that comparatively small interest 
would attach to such articles under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Had it been his pen or his inkstand, 
we could better have comprehended the interest 
of the discussion. However, Bishop Gillies has 
presented the pistols belonging to Robert Burns 
to the Society of Scottish Antiquaries. It seems 
that some doubt arose as to their authenticity, 
and the Bishop has now set the point at rest, by 
proving in a pamphlet of 44 pages that the arms 
in question were really those of the poet, and that 
therefore ‘‘all the rest are spurious.” 

The curious in numismatie lore will be much 
interested in two of the most noteworthy sales 
which have taken place for many years, and 
which are announced as immediately at hand by 
Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson—one is, that of 
the collection of the Rev. Joseph Martin of Keston ; 
the other, that of Mr. Huxtable. The first of 
these will present several uniques—the three- 
farthing piece of Henry VIIT. among others, and 
all the coins are rare and choice. The latter is 
most remarkable for the great abundance and 
beauty of the British series, particularly those of 
Cunobulinus. 

A Biography of Mr. Charles Kean is announced 
for publication by Messrs. Saunders, Otley, & Co. 








ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 


Frederick Henry Alexander von Humboldt was 
born at Berlin, Sept. 14, 1769. He died on Friday 
May 6, i859, full of years and honours. A highly 
endowed naturalist, possessing great powers of 
eloquence by tongue and pen, of untiring industry, 
and great judgment, Alexander von Humboldt 
has passed through a busy life of four-score years 
and ten, adding knowledge to knowledge, giving 
and bequeathing it to mankind. 

The city of Berlin expressed by public signs of 
grief the national loss of a good citizen, an honest 
courtier, an honourable and venerable man. The 
scientific and literary circles especially deplore the 
loss of an earnest and generous friend. 

Amongst men of science Von Humboldt stands 
pre-eminent as one of the few who have combined 
much special work in the several departments of 
research, with great and useful generalisations of 
the results of the scientific study of nature. 
The empirical observations of the uneducated and 
the hypothetical systems of philosophers filled for 


sifting truth for error, made strict search them- 
selves in Nature’s secrets, and sought to theorise 
alone on facts. In early times the medical man, 





brought by his course of study into direct com- | 


munication with nature, stood almost alone among 
the learned as the naturalist (hence his name 


Mr. Neale, who appears to be | Physician) ; the philosophers and clergy being 


rarely led, by peculiar circumstances or turn of 
mind, out of vague imaginings into strict research. 
The study of natural phenomena, unbiassed by 
popular fancies, the prejudice of party, and the 
authority of the ancients, in time led naturalists to 
special studies of the several groups of things and 
conditions of things observed in earth, sea, and 
sky. Hence, instead of the ‘‘ Curiosi et Scrutatores 
Nature” of the fifteenth century, we have the 
specialised astronomers, geologists, mineralogists, 
chemists, biologists, and physicists of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


in his own field to task his skill and strength ; 
and that, too, whether he applies himself to stady 
of some group of physical phenomena, or to the 
study of some branch of science in its relation to 
man. Still the several fields of labour are closely 
approximate, and the work in one cannot be 
carried on without the aid and counsel of fellow- 
labourers, and without some of the products of 
their toil. One man, indeed, may often advan- 
tageously devote himself to two or even more 
kindred subjects of research ; the chemist may and 
should be versed in collateral studies in physics and 
mathematics ; but who can till each field himself, 
and reap and gather in the crops ? 

One man at least has done so in this our day, 
when Science has so wide a domain that her 
servants scaree know of each other's doings, and 
much less oceupy themselves with all her works. 

Commencing his scientific life early, educated 
with the direct object of being a mining-director, 
and favoured by the circumstances of his family, 
Alexander von Humboldt took his place among 
German naturalists, well prepared with a know- 
ledge of chemistry, geology, mineralogy, and 
botany, with a general acquaintance of the allied 
branches of science, and with a food store of 
classical learning, to see Nature in her many 
aspects and to read her features aright ; and he 
possessed, too, that love of Nature’s works, and 
enthusiasm for the advancement of truth, that 
lead men through the difficulties and hardships of 
travel, and, still more, support them through the 
weariful labour of patient research, and the chilly 
disappointments of fruitless labour. 

After having studied successfully at Gottingen, 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Hamburg, and Freiburg, 
he entered upon his duties at the mining-board, and 
in the works at Baireuth; but he disengaged 
himself in 1795, when twenty-live years of 
age, devoting his time and energies to independent 
research. The rival theories of geologists respect- 
ing the relative value of the agency of fire and 
water in the construction of the globe were then 
attracting notice; and fresh, as it were, from the 
Wernerian teachings of the mining-school of 
Freiburg, he betook himself to Italy (in two 
journeys), to study the voleanic rocks and 
phenomena ; and few objects in nature and few 
branches of research were of so much interest to 
Von Humboldt, from this early part of his career 
to the last year of his life, as the volcanoes, their 
products, and the part they have played in ancient 
and modern times in the history of the earth. 
Indeed, he had already (in 1784) published an 
account of the basalts of the Rhine, those cold, 
dumb witnesses of the once raging fires of the 
Siebengebirge ; and his latest energies were 
partly devoted to the study and re-examination 
of the characters of voleanic rocks from many 
parts of the globe,—from the old Silurian hills of 
Wales, as well as from the modern peaks of the 
Andes. 

The young officer of the Mining Corps had 
already visited France, Holland, and England, 
and he lost no opportunity of making himself 
acquainted with the mineral districts of Central 
Europe and the Alps. His love of botany and 
his keen eye for the many peculiarities of animal 
forms, were everywhere sources of knowledge. 
His searching glances at nature’s operations in 
living creatures led him to think much of chemical 
physiology in animals and plants (on which he 
published a work in 1799), and opened to him the 
true importance of Galvani’s experiments, which 
he witnessed in Italy; the results of which, 


' amplified by the labours of a generation of hard- 


working and clear-thinking men, were ever under 
his contemplation ; and in 1849 he was gratified 
by seeing palpable evidence, afforded by experi- 
ment, of the susceptibility of the magnetic needle 
to the electricity evolved by voluntary muscular 
contraction in the human body. To study the 
structure of the earth’s crust and its inhabitants 
was not enough for Von Humboldt’s mind; he 
must know the exact relations of all its parts, from 
its centre to its highest peaks, and its relations 
to the planetary and astral worlds around it, 
For he learned to use astronomical instruments, 


Each scientific labourer now finds work enough | and the apparatus for working out physical re- 
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search, qualifying himself for geography in all its 
requirements. 

And now, full of strength and knowledge, the 
ardent physicist could not be bound by European 
seas ; but war and political disturbances detained 
him for a while ; his energy seeking occupation, 
and finding experience, in travels in Italy, Styria, 
France, and Spain. In Paris he had made the 
acquaintance of Bonpland ; and, first intending 
to go by way of Marseilles to Africa, they had to 
change their route for Spain. But, instead of 
leaving Cadiz for Africa, circumstances led them 
from Corunna to Teneriffe, and thence to South 
America under the patronage of the Spanish 
Court. This was in 1799; and for five years Von 
Humboldt gratified the longings for foreign ad- 
venture and the scenery of the tropics, which he 
says had haunted him from boyhood, wandered 
among the forests and wildernesses of the Spanish 
possessions, exploring the great valleys of the 
Orinoco and Magdalena, and the mountain-peaks 
of the northern Cordilleras. The volcanic moun- 
tains of Quito received especial attention ; and in 
June, 1802, the travellers ascended Chimborazo, 
to the height of 19,300 feet ; the greatest elevation 
that had then been attained. Mexico, Cuba, and 
the United States were also visited ; and in 1804, 
Von Humboldt returned to Europe with an exten- 
sive collection, chiefly of plants and minerals, and 
a vast accumulation of materials for the illustra- 
tion of the botany, geology, zoology, geography, 
ethnography, and statistics of a considerable por- 
tion of the New World. 

The results of these researches he forthwith 
began to publish in a gigantic series of works, 
spending twelve years of incessant labour in Paris, 
without fully accomplishing his Herculean task. 
He revisited Italy in 1818 with Gay-Lussac ; and, 
after a tour in England, he resided at Berlin, 
enjoying the favour and regard of his sovereign. 
In 1828 he was invited by the Czar to undertake 
a scientific journey through Russia and Siberia ; 
and, with his illustrious companions, Gustav Rose 
and Ehrenberg, after a long and studious prepara- 
tion, he explored the Caspian region and Central 
Asia, reaching the confines of China. This journey 
occupied but nine months ; yet the energetic and 
well-prepared travellers amassed great stores of 
knowledge ; they distributed information, prac- 
tical and scientific, especially in the mining 
districts of Siberia, and instituted observatories. 
The ‘‘Fragmens Asiatiques,” the ‘Asie Cen- 
trale,” and Rose’s ‘‘Reise nach dem Oural,” 
record the results of this expedition. 

Before this, Von Humboldt had delivered 
lectures at Paris and Berlin on the physical 
phenomena of the universe and the correlations ; 
giving to the world in extemporary discourses 
the results of his thought, travel, reading, 
and ay emg research, and reducing these 
materials as far as possible into form accord- 
ing to his conception of the theory of the 
whole. He had also published, soon after his 
return from Mexico, a work entitled ‘ An- 
sichten der Natur” (which the English well 
know in its translated form), treating of separate 
branches of physical geography with a picturesque 
animation of style. Settled at last at Pottsdam, 
courted by the great, respected and beloved by 
all, busied with political affairs, occupied with a 
heavy correspondence with the chief savans of all 
countries, fostering the rising generation of 
naturalists by epistle, word, and deed, Baron von 
Humboldt took up his pen to realise his long- 
cherished hope of carrying out the actual object of 
all his studies, his travels, and his work. For 
almost half a century before had he felt the 
impulse ‘‘to comprehend the phenomena of 
physical objects in their general connection, and 
to represent nature as one great whole, moved and 





| plan sueceeded so well, that, as I say, the wander- 


animated by internal forces ;” for this end had he | 


worked perseveringly to obtain a knowledge of 
special branches of science (though each department 
is a field for the labours of a lifetime), that he might 
some day draw a connected picture of nature, and 
describe the phenomena of the visible universe, 
and that mutual dependence and orderly connec- 
tion between them which, though darkly and 


dreamily seen, led the ancient philosophers to call | those who have seen this young gentleman, Some 


the divine work ‘‘ Kosmos.” This is the well- 
known title of Von Humboldt’s great work ; great 
in conception; great in execution; though not 
without the weak points and short-comings which 
the finite mind, shackled too with the ties of 
human feelings, idiosyncrasies, and__ political 
interest, must exhibit in its contemplations of the 
infinite. 

Great as were the benefits arising from Von 
Humboldt’s special researches in geography, 
geology, terrestrial magnetism, meteorology, and 
other sciences, both to the progress of knowledge, 
and to the improvements of the arts and territori- 
ties, yet his generalisations of the results of the 
labours of himself and others in these many fields 
of nature have already produced a vastly beneficial 
influence in science, lessening difficulties, and 
removing doubts and darkness ; and for ages yet 
they will prove a helpful stepping-stone to the 
student, and a high place from whence the educated 
man may look forth on nature, and see how great, 
and good, and wise is the Creator. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
ae 
Paris, 11th May. 

No end of amusement is excited here by a story 
which is going about, of Alexandre Dumas and a 
Circassian servant he has managed to get hold of. 
You are perhaps aware that this extraordinary 
Mulatto’s last expedition has been to Russia 
and to the Caucasus. Needless to acquaint you 
with the fact of his having brought home a com- 
plete warrior’s equipment, coat of mail, helmet, 
et tout ce qui s'en suit, in which he shows himself 
to his ‘‘ admiring friends,” and his appearance in 
which is, I believe, one of the attractions held out 
to such persons as choose to subscribe so much a 
head to give the author of the Mousquetaires a 
monster banquet. But, however, not Dumas 
himself, but Dumas’ servant is the subject of the 
tale, and here it is. I really think the chief details 
may be given as true, and with little or nothing 
of the canard about them. While the hero 
of ‘Monte Christo” (for such he hopes to be taken 
for), was roaming about in the Caucasus, 
a native was given him by some chief as an atten- 
dant. When leaving a place called Batow, situated 
on the frontiers of Persia and Circassia, he told his 
‘*gaunt follower” to come with him, which the 
latter prepared todo. A sbirvo of some sort or 
other, however, put himself in the way, and at the 
last moment signified to the great traveller that he 
could not export the Circassian valet unless he 
paid down five hundred francs for him. Now the 
magnificent ‘‘ three-tailed bashaw” of the Boule- 
vards had, as he says, only just enough money 
to come back to his native ‘‘ Bohemia ;” there- 
fore—small as was the sum for such a bearer of 
Aladdin’s lamp-—-he declined, and the Tartar was 
to be left behind till he could get a passport. Lo 
and behold! the Tartar is now in Paris, whither 
he has come all alone! et voici comment. When 
about to bid him good bye, Dumas turned to 
his Circassian friend, saying: ‘‘ Here is a means 
of coming to join me in Paris,” and he wrote 
on a piece of paper the following: ‘I beg 
all persons who may see this paper and 
remember my name, to help the bearer on upon 
his road, and assist him to come and rejoin me in 
France.” He signed this with his name, and 
went his way. The Circassian—helped by the 
consular agent of the place to understand what he 
was to do—pasted the paper on a bit of board, 
hung it round his neck, and went from town to 
town showing his new fashioned ornament to 
every employé who could read French (and where 
are the Russian employés who cannot?). The 





ing Tartar reached Paris last week, having only 
cost his master 61 francs for frais de route, these 
being furnished him by a French consul on the 
Turkish border, who paid his passage to Marseilles, 
and from Marseilles to Paris. All the rest had 
been furnished by private individuals, who each 
contributed their i towards the itinerant’s 
progress. There are various opinions among 





say he is intensely ugly, whilst others rave about 
him, and Dumasdeclares the excitement of feminine 
curiosity about him is such as can only be 
believed by those who know to what a height the 
passion that lost our mother Eve can be carried 
by Parisian women, the idlest, I suppose, and 
most curious of all the numerous female de- 
scendants of our over-inquisitive first parent. 

A new poet is announced here on all sides, but 
a poet whom it will require a large degree of 
initiation to read in Paris. His name is Frederic 
Mistral. He is a native of Aix, a compatriot of 
M. Thiers, and his language is the Provengeal. 
He is a very young man, exceedingly good- 
looking, and well brought up; the son of 
a rich farmer, whose time is pretty equally 
divided between agriculture and letters. As yet 
I have not seen his own volume, but the 
passages I have read in Lamartine’s _ last 
‘* Entretien Familier,” translated, are decidedly 
very remarkable. ~The poem is a pastoral Epic. 
It has twelve cantos, and its title is ‘‘ Mireille.” 
This name of Mireille is that of the heroine, a 
common appellation of Provence, and which 
corresponds nearly to that of Marie. The 
subject is the courtship of a young lad, called 
Vincent, the son of a_ basket-maker, with 
the daughter of a husbandman, — Mireille. 
Nothing can be simpler; but I am strongly 
disposed to believe Lamartine is right, when 
he affirms that the man who wrote it is 
one of the most unquestionable poets of the 
age. The descriptions of nature and scenery are 
of extraordinary beauty, and the grace with which 
certain passages of the love-plot are recounted is 
incomparable, and reminds one only of the Greek 
idyllists. I am sufficiently conversant with the 
dialect in which Mistral writes, to be convinced 
his work must lose enormously by translation ; 
and yet still, even with the disadvantage of being 
translated, the beauties of his poem are so genuine, 
so radical, that you can have no doubt about them. 
As to Lamartine, his enthusiasm about this young 
man knows no bounds, and he opens his essay 
upon him by saying: ‘‘He who was a poet 
rejoices in having to praise a poet far 
greater than himself.” In _ this, I do not 
fancy any one will agree; the styles are s0 
thoroughly different. Lamartine is, perhaps, one 
of the most perfect examples of what our hyper- 
civilisation may bring a fine, high, contemplative 
mind to. You see he aspires from the earth to 
more elevated spheres, but you see he does so 
because he is familiar with what the earth can 
offer to him ; he turns from civilisation to dreams 
of purer regions, but he has exhausted what civili- 
sation can give him. Mistral, on the contrary, 
belongs essentially to the anti-civilised era., He 
is really of the golden age, and really dates from 
the time when kings were shepherds, and when 
nature occupied, inspired, and satisfied the poet. 
In his admirable simplicity, Mistral is far more a 
master of art to us, than is Lamartine. We can 
admire him to any extent, as we would admire a 
rhapsodist of antiquity, but he does not come home 
to us as does Lamartine. For one line of his 
which any man or woman of our days will ever 
remember, thousands will repeat to themselves 
whole stanzas of Lamartine’s. The same thing 
happens to Jasmin, the Gascon poet. His talent 
is quite beyond discussion, but he tells of what our 
souls do not vibrate to. I imagine, however, 
that Mistral is immensely superior to Jasmin, 
and, I repeat it, Ido not think Lamartine has 
been guilty of the slightest exaggeration, when 
he said one of the greatest poets of the age 
had come forth. 1 only maintain that he 
is anything but ‘‘greater” than Lamartine him- 
self, and that no possible comparison can be 
established between them. J 

Well, at last, I presume we are on the eve of 
hearing of ‘deeds of high emprise.” The French 
Emperor has left Paris to go and take the com- 
mand of the army of Italy, and the Emperor of 
Austria will shortly, we are told, be at the head 
of his troops. Hitherto, it is here as it 1s on 
your side of the water, no one can at all under- 
stand what is going on amongst the Austrians, 
and the Imperialist party, with characteristic 
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————— — 
pashfulness, twirl their moustaches, and opine 
that the Austrians are afraid even of the sight of 
the French. On the other hand, an article in the 
Kélnische Zeitung represents Austria as deter- 
mined to ‘‘ go to work in earnest,” and as likely 
to muster cight hundred thousand men in the field 
in the space of a couple of months ! 

The enthusiasm here on Louis Napoleon’s de- 

rture was nothing very remarkable, and one 
cannot tell whether even that was real, the police 
here is so clever at ‘‘getting up” these kind of 
things. 





Vienna, May 9. 

Since I wrote to you a fortnight ago the events 
inthe musical world have been but few. We have 
repeated the Jtaliana in Algeri, which did not 

e much with the Viennese ; Rigoletto, which 
did; as also Don Pasquale and Lucrezia Borgia, 
and finally the Barbiere, with a powerful cast. 
Of course the last pleased—it hardly ever fails, 
since the first night. I have seen it in Italy 
so badly given that the audience were reduced to 
encore the choruses, and to hiss the solo singers, 
yet all were pleased. And even in staid Ger- 
many everything is allowed it; the singers may 
extemporise any number of pleasantries, and one 
who brings in a word of German has a roar of 


ting. 

Mr. Phelps, as the papers take care to style 
him (out of deference to England at the present 
cisis, I presume, for they talk indifferently of 
Herr Bettini and Frau Lafon : what would they 
sayin London to Mr. Mario and Mrs. Grisi ?) is 
tobe here, and gastiren in English in ten days. 
Meanwhile, the theatres are not remarkable. The 
private theatres have successful runs of the same 
piece for an incredible number of nights, different 
from the Hof-burg Theater, that only gives a piece 
twice running on its first production. This it has 
lately done with a translation of Octave Feuillet’s 
Roman @un Jeune Homme Pauvre, and though the 
piece is poorly acted, and the people don’t under- 
stand modern French dramatic art, and the papers 
say the piece is bad and unsuccessful, it has made 
a decided hit. The translation seems fair, more 
or less heavy of course, as German equivalents 
for French phrases mostly are. But the actors 
have not the faintest notion of their characters, 
they have not the tradition. The light characters 
are heavy, and, by way of making up, the heavy 
characters are light. or instance, the old notary, 
an incarnation of dryness, has all the abandon that 
ought to have been distributed among the jeunes 
amoureux, and delivers points as if he had studied 
them. We have also had Oehlenschlager’s tragedy 
 Correggio, which is, or ought to be, known to 
your readers in Mr. Theodore Martin’s excellent 
translation, It is a very good closet play, 
especially for those who know a little and not too 
mich of Correggio, but on the stage it is effectless. 
If the author had not shown dramatic power in 
the character of Michael Angelo, one would doubt 
the adaptability to the stage of art-plays. As it 
1s, one wonders he did not see from his own 
suecess in one part, his own failure in the rest. 


News from the seat of war you get sooner than 
wedo, The official part of the Wiener Zeitung is 
filled every day with patriotic addresses to the 

peror, and sometimes with verses, calling on 
the strong lion Austria to arise and shake her 
mane. Austria unluckily does not shake her mane, 
but shakes her credit instead. The number of 
failures here is very great, and recently Messrs. 
Amstein and Eskeles, one of the chief banking- 
uses of Vienna, the chief for English travellers, 
have been added to the number. This is perhaps 
owing to the exchange on England having risen to 
40 per cent. above par. An Englishman in 
lenna, whose letters were exclusively addressed 
to the said house, inquires if the five vowels 
adopted by the Austrian empire do not represent 

Arnstein & Eskeles, I. 0. U.” It is to be 

he will not be punished for his joke by the 
loss of his investment. 








Her Majesty visited the Royal Academy on 
y morning. - 


SCIENTIFIC. 


<i 
MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. ‘On the 
Origin, Progress, and Present State of the 
Government Water-Works, Trafalgar Square,”’ 
by C. E. Amos, M. Inst. C.E.; and “On the 
Use of Combined Steam,’ by the Hon. John 
Wethered. 

— Statistical Society, 8r.m. ‘‘On the Occupations 
of the People of England and Wales,”’ Part II., 
by Mr. Welton. ‘On Illegitimate Births in the 
Parishes of Marylebone, St. Pancras, and St. 
George, Southwark,’’ by Mr. Acton, 

Society of Arts,8P.m. ‘On the Relative Values 
of Coal and Coke in Locomotive Engines,’’ by 
Mr. Benjamin Fothergill. 

-- Geological Society, 8 p.m. ‘‘On the Nomenclature 
of the Old Red Fishes,’’ by Sir P. Egerton, 
Bart., M.P., F.G.S. ‘On the Yellow Sand- 
stone of Dura Den and some of the Old Red 
Fishes,’’ by the Rey. J. Anderson, F.G.S. 
Taurs. Royal Society, 8°30 p.m. ‘On the Anatomy of 
Victoria Regia,” by A. Henfrey. ‘‘On the 
Conductibility of Mercury and Amalgams,’’ by 
F. Crace Calvert. 
-_ Chemical Society, 8 P.M. 
Professor Brodie. 


TUES. 


Web. 


“On Graphite,” by 





Society or Arts.—Wednesday, 11th May, Sir 
John E. Harington, Bart, in the chair. The 
paper read was ‘On the Recognition of Music 
among the Arts,” by Mr. Henry F. Chorley. The 
author drew attention to the remarkable fact, that 
notwithstanding the connection of music with the 
arts, perfection in music, poetry, and painting had 
been anything but contemporaneous. At the 
most highly civilised period of Grecian and Roman 
history, music appeared to have been in the rudest 
condition ; and even in later times, when Italy 
was producing some of her greatest painters, the 
art of music was still very imperfect. The in- 
fluence which changes of opinion and manners 
had brought to bear on music were pointed out, 
and some of the causes which tended to militate 
against its general appreciation in the last century 
were noted, though it was remarkable that at this 
very period, when the art was certainly not 
popular, there lived some of the greatest com- 
posers and musicians that the world had ever 
seen. The author gave some account of the 
origin and progress of some of our principal 
musica] societies, pointing out how strong had 
always been the preference given by the masses in 
this country to vocal over instrumental music. 
With reference to the system of class-teaching in 
this country, he thought that he should not over- 
look the fact, that the recognition of music as 
entering into the scheme of every Englishman’s 
education, that its re-admission into our high 
schools and colleges, and its immense growth 
among our working classes, were in a_ great 
degree due to the praiseworthy exertions of 
Mr. Hullah. After enlarging upon the remark- 
able progress which this art has made in public 
appreciation within the last few years, the author 
roceeded to point out some of the principal draw- 
backs which still exercised an unfavourable in- 
fluence upon it. The want of really efficient pro- 
fessional teachers was much felt, and this naturally 
tended injuriously to affect the class of musical 
education given in this country. It was particu- 
| larly in promoting a more general as well as a 
better kind of musical education that government 
recognition might effect the most good. The 
unsatisfactory results produced by the Royal 
Academy of Music were well known, and it was 
much to be regretted that those seeking really 
good professional teaching were forced to look for 
it abroad. The author was of opinion, that by a 
certain sum devoted to endowments, a superior 
quality of instruction might be obtained. After 
some further observations on this point, the author 
concluded by suggesting other means by which 
govérnment might benefit the art of music; as by 
calling it in, as was done with painting, to take 
its commemorative part in the celebration of 
national events. Such court patronage, as in the 
last century called from Handel the famous 
Dettingen Te Deum on the occasion of a victory, 





| might be replaced by a national commission for | 


music to put forth its powers when a great victory 
| was won, or when a great peace was concluded. 








Roya GrocrapHicaL Socrery.—A crowded 
meeting of this Society was held on Monday 
evening at Burlington House, Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison, President, in the chair. The papers 
read were :—‘‘ Notes on the Lower Danube,” by 
Major Stokes, R.E.; communicated by Captain 
R. Collinson R.N., F.R.G.S. ‘ Observations on 
the Geography of Central Africa,’ by James 
Macqueen, Esq., F.R.G.S.  ‘‘ Remarks on the 
Seychelles,” by J. F. Lyons M‘Leod, Esq. F.R.G.S. 
The meeting having been addressed by Mr. Mac- 
ueen and Colonel Sykes, the President reminded 
the Fellows that their next meeting, the Anni- 
versary, would be held on the 23rd inst., at their 
house in Whitehall Place, when the gold medals 
would be awarded, and his farewell address 
delivered. The usual festivities will take place in 
the evening at the Freemasons’, and those Fellows 
who purposed supporting the chair were requested 
to leave their names at the Society’s office, where 
dinner tickets are procurable, before Saturday, 
the 21st inst. 





Numismatic Sociery.—Thursday, April 28, 
H. 8S. W. Vaux, President, in the Chair. Charles 
Roach Smith, Esq., communicated a paper ‘On 
Roman Coins found in a hypocaust at Wroxeter,” 
in which he pointed out the great value of the 
careful researches which have been recently 
conducted at this place—the ancient Uriconium— 
by Mr. Thomas Wright, and expressed a hope 
that the excavations would be continued in the 
spirit in which they had been commenced. The 
coins were in number about 130, and of various 
Emperors, from Tacitus to Valens. They were 
all of the third or small brass size. 

Mr. Vaux gave a description of the very curious 
discovery of Oriental and Saxon coins at Golds- 
borough, in Yorkshire, together with a quantity 
of uncoined silver, and some fine armilla and 
fragments of silver ornaments. He pointed out 
the resemblance between this find and that at 





Cuerdale, in Lancashire. The coins range 
between A.D. 889-932. 
InstTITuTION OF Civin ENGINEERS.—April 19, 


Joseph Locke, Esq., M.P., President, in the 
chair. The paper read was ‘‘ Description of the 
Entrance, Entrance Lock, and Jetty Walls, with 
the Wrought-Iron Gates and Caisson, &c., of the 
Victoria (London) Docks,” by Mr. W. J. Kings- 
bury, Assoe. Inst. C. E. This paper had chiefly 
for its object to bring forward an account of some 
special works, which, from their magnitude and 
peculiarity, presented novelty and interest; it 
was therefore rather a contribution to the his- 
tory of the Victoria Docks, than an attempt to 
convey a complete idea of the undertaking. It 
was partially argued in this paper that from 
‘‘eylindrical” gates, or those of continuous cur- 
vature, many practical advantages arise in 
utilising sectional area, avoiding unequal thick- 
nesses of plates, and rendering the operation of 
caulking more easy and efficient. 

May 3, G. P. Bidder, Esq., V. P., in the 
chair. The paper read was ‘‘On the Tyne Docks 
at South Shields, and on the mode adopted for 
Shipping Coals,” by Mr. T. E. Harrison, M. Inst. 
C. KE. 





ZooLocicaL Socrety.—Tuesday, May 10, John 
Gould, Esq., V.P., in the chair. Mr. Gould 
communicated papers on a series of birds from 
Tavoy, Tenasserim, collected by Capt. Briggs, 
R.N.; and from Siam, collected by Sir Robert 
Schomburgk. Also some notes on the nidification 
of the common kingfisher, tending to show that 
the fish-bones on which its eggs are deposited, are 
of the character of a true nest. The Secretary 
read three communications from G. R. Grey, 
Esq.: Firstly, ‘‘ A List of Birds lately sent by 
Mr. A. R. Wallace, from Dorey, or Dorery, 
in New Guinea.” Secondly, ‘‘A List of New 
Caledonian Birds,” containing an enumeration of 


' the birds recorded by Forster, as obtained in New 


| 


Caledonia, and its adjacent islands, by the natu- 
ralists who accompanied the circumnavigator, 
Cook, with the addition of those lately received: by 
the British Museum from the same locality. The 
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total number of birds recognised as New Caledonian 
in this list amounted to forty-two, amongst which 
were twelve new species. And thirdly, ‘‘ Descrip- 
tion of a new species of diver, Colymbus Adamsii,” 
allied to the great northern diver, C. glacialis, 
which was discovered by the late Mr. Adams, 
surgeon of H.M.S. Enterprise, during Captain 
Collinson’s voyage on the north-western coast of 
America. Professor Raddi exhibited numerous 
preparations illustrative of his new process for the 
preservation of animal substances, which were 
explained to the meeting by V. de Tivoli, Esq. 
Dr. Crisp related an instance which had occurred 
to him in Scotland, of the hatching and rearing by 
@ common bantam hen, of a nest of water ousels, 
one of which was reared and fed upon porridge. 





Chemical Tables. By Charles Allan, Ph. D., 
F.C.S., &. No. I. Sheet. (London : Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. ; Sheffield, Ridge.) 

A synoptical table, illustrative of qualitative 

analysis of substances soluble in water, and of the 

detection of the bases. In the columns headed 

** re-agent,” ‘‘re-action,” ‘‘indication,” ‘‘ dis- 

tinction,” “conclusive test,” we get much that is 

useful to the practical chemist; and the ‘ra- 
tionale” shows the symbolisation of the com- 
pounds operated upon. 





The Natural History Review and Quarterly Journal | 
of Science, Vol. VI., No. 2, April, 1859. | 
(London, Dublin, and Edinburgh.) 

This publication comprises notices of new works, | 

and the proceedings of four scientific societies, | 

—the Dublin University Zoological and Botanical | 

Association, the Royal Dublin Society, the Geo- | 

logical Society of Dublin, and the Royal Trish | 

Academy. Biologists, engineers, physicists, 

archeologists, mineralogists, and geologists (espe- 

cially the last) combine to advance the progress of 
the arts and science, and very strenuous efforts to | 
forward this good result our brethren in Ireland | 
are making, and we wish them God speed. 








FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[THIRD NOTICE. | 

MActise has this year only one small picture, 
‘The poet to his Wife’ (105), an illustration of one 
of Moore’s Irish Melodies. The wife is trimming 
her flowers, the husband humming a stanza of the 
song in which he is celebrating her occupation. 
What poetry there is lies in the thought rather 
than in the treatment. The poet is a somewhat 
austere specimen of the race, the wife a pretty 
commonplace young housekeeper. The painting 
is clean, hard, and correct. The flowers are as 
coldly literal as the illustrations in a gardener’s 
calendar. The man’s plaid waistcoat as accurate 
as in a tailors pattern book. Literalism in 
painting is evidently a dangerous, because a 
growing habit. Maclise is not the only example 
of the way in which true artists may yield to the | 
fascination. Mr. J. F. Lewis has, year after year, | 
heen growing more and more liberal, and losing | 
the freshness and dramatic power which were once 
characteristic of his slightest works. In this 
year’s contribution, ‘ Waiting for the Ferry Boat, 
Upper Egypt’ (135), he has attained the extremest | 
point of finish and flatness : and probably if the 
name of J. F. Lewis were not attached to it, few | 
persons would be found keen enough to dis- | 
eover much other merit in the picture than 
the careful drawing of the camels, and the | 
engraver-like fineness of the pencilling. Mr. | 
Redgrave, again, seems hopelessly abandoning 
himself to this unmanly trick of pencilling. His 
*Emigrant’s last sight. of home’ (218), was a 
thought capable of being developed intoa touching 
and instructive picture. As it is the eye is dis- 
traeted by an infinity of trivial things, and the 
~— is a failure: parts of the drawing, the 

iminution of the figures, &c. (look, for example, 
at the boy on erutches), are, by the way, rather 
startling as coming from a Royal Academi- 





eian, the Inspector-General of the Department of | 


Art, and the head of the art school at South 
Kensington. Mr. Redgrave’s other picture, ‘A 
first lesson in infant treatment’ (283), were it not 
profanity to venture so far, we should characterise 
as babyish. 

Equally unfortunate in another way is Mr. 
Horsley’s large and showy painting, ‘ Milton 
dictating Samson Agonistes’ (222). Probably 
some incident in the life of Milton might be found 
capable of pictorial treatment, though it is not 
everything that appeals strongly to the mind that 
can be effectively represented on canvas. At any 
rate this subject has been so often painted that its 
repetition now can only be tolerated where there 
is some conspicuous orginality of thought or 
unusual technical skill brought to bear upon it. 
Here, instead, we have an entire misapprehension 
of the man and the time. A painter, whose mind 
had been imbued with a knowledge of Milton and 
Milton’s time, could not have thus painted the 
blind old bard, his wife, friend, or house. And 
wrong as is the conception of the picture, and 


| mistaken the feeling, it is rendered worse by the 


coarse clumsy way in which it is painted. Such 
workmanship is a discredit to the English school, 
and to the Academy of which Mr. Horsley is a 
member. That he can handle his pencils more 
skilfully he has shown in former years; and 
feeble and conventional as in other respects is 
his picture in the Middle Room, ‘ Blossom Time ’ 
(414), it yet proves that he is not wanting in 
technical skill. 

As regards technical skill there is seldom any- 
thing to complain of in Mr. Stanfield ; though his 
‘Coast of Brittany’ (184) is not impeccable in even 
that respect. Any shortcomings discoverable in it 
are however fully atoned for by his brilliant view 
near Ischia, ‘ Maltese Xebec on the Rocks of Puttla 
Mazzoai Procida’ (237), in which the sea, with 
its short broken waves, the rocks, mountains, and 
sky, are as finely painted as anything of the kind 
he ever did ; while the steam-tug and Neapolitan 
boats which are trying to extricate the unlucky 


| vessel, are painted with that curious felicity 


which it would be idle for any mere landsman to 
hope to equal. The one drawback of the picture 
lies in the extreme dexterity of the manipulation 
and the accuracy of the craft: everything is so 
precisely as it ought to be, that it is hard to 
believe that craft and crew have been buffeted 
about for hours in the storm, or that shore and 
shoremen would look so clean and trim after a 
night of such weather. 

Mr. Roberts scarcely maintains his footing so 
well as his old colleague. He now never finishes 
a picture with even ordinary care; and slovenli- 
ness in architectural details is always extremely 
unpleasant. On the whole, however, his ‘ Church 
of Sta. Maria della Salute’ (160) is a solider, and 
more careful picture, and more pleasing in colcur, 
than any he has exhibited for some time ; though 
the stone is of the old sandy hue, and the water is 
as little transparent as usual. The ‘ Interior of 
the Church of St. Mark’ (420) is still better in 
colour and tone, and shows that his hand has not 
lost its cunning. Mr. Witherington has two or 
three very pleasing unassuming English land- 
scapes, ‘Crossing the Stream’ (228) being per- 
haps the best; but ‘A Pleasant Way by the 
River’ (25) well deserves its title, and ‘Summer’ 
(406) has a very seasonable freshness. 

There is a good deal of humour, nationality, and 
individuality, in Mr. Solomon’s interior of a 
barber's shop in Brittany on a féte day, entitled, 
‘Tei on Rase’ (248). The picture is not. very 
pretentious in aim, but it accomplishes its end 
very effectually. Mr. Solomon has another pic- 
ture in the Middle Room, even more skilfully 
es, and not less genuine inits humour, ‘ The 

‘ox and the Grapes,’ a scene in St. James’s Park 
in the last century, painted quite in the spirit of 
Goldsmith’s Essays. His most ambitious picture, 


for the Verdict,’ exhibited in 1857 is, as we 
have said already, not so good,—bearing too 
palpably the impress of a companion picture, 
painted to engrave: but as an engraving there 
ean be little doubt it will be very successful. 

Mr. Stone’s ‘ Friendship Endangered’ (254) is 





very cleverly painted ; but. the story is obscure] 
told, the sentiment is rather overstrained, an 
altogether there is about it great want of vigour, 
‘A Little too Late’ (662) shows more power: 
but it is on much too large a canvas for a French 
fisherman making a declaration to a grisette in 
the suds. Better by far is ‘The First Voyage’ 
(440), which is a dainty little piece, that would 
be quite a gem if all were not so excessively neat 
and clean. Excellent is the anxious expression of 
the mother, the proud yet somewhat doubtfy} 
look of the tiny boy who has donned for the first 
time his miniature fisherman’s suit for the 
important event, and the head of the father, who 
is pointing to the clear horizon and promising fair 
weather by way of re-assuring mother and child; 
and equally good are the eager embracing elder 
sisters, who are bewildering the young hero in 
their desire to brace up his courage ; but better 
even than all these is the group of little children, 
who are gazing with admiration, approaching te 
awe, at their young comrade thus promoted into 
wide trowsers and a ‘‘ position ” in life. 

Among the most thoroughly English and 
thoroughly enjoyable pictures in the exhi- 
bition are those of Mr. Hook. In speaki 
of the private view we singled them out for 
special commendation, and every subsequent 
visit has increased our liking for them—at | 
for the three Devonshire and Cornish boat- 
scenes: that with the Tennysonian quotation 
(250), excellent as in many respects it is, has not 
the honest, sunny, unconstrained life and abandon 
of the others, and is a picture to admire rather 
than to delight in. The others are the simplest of 
West-country idylls. ‘Luff, Boy !’ (369) repre- 
sents an old fisherman giving his youngest sona 
lesson in steering, on a bright, sunny day, with 
the sea running in a long easy swell, while the 
elder boy is, with careless. confidence, yielding 
himself to the motion of the boat as he watches 
the youngster at the helm; but the honest, open 
Devonshire face was, to our thinking, never 
better, if so well, described ; and certainly we 
know of no equally successful rendering of the 
clear, sunburnt complexion, with the blood 
coursing its way under the skin—the ruddy hue 
so pleasant to look at, and which is found 
in perfection in the boys of the Devonshire boat- 
men, whose days are divided pretty equally between 
land and water. The swell of the sea, tipped with 
its crest of silver, and the easy motion of the boat 
are also caught to perfection. ‘A Cornish Gift’ 
(439), represents a boy leaning over the side of 
his boat with good humoured mischievousness to 
offer a newly-caught lobster to a pretty lass in 
another boat, who is drawing back her extended 
hand in half-real, half-assumed alarm at the 
creature’s open claw ; and here there are just the 
same unpretending excellences of thought and 
treatment, the same healthy sunny complexion, 
the same light-hearted sense of enjoyment as in 
the former picture. Objections have been made 
to the intensity of colour in these pictures, and it 
has been said that the painter has applied the 
glowing hues of the Venetian masters to English 
life and English scenery. Mr. Hook learnt to 
colour from Titian and Giorgione, and from them 
he learnt the preciousness of that gem-like inner 
light which so few of our painters, if they ager 
it, attempt to preserve. But whilst he thus 
gained a depth, and glow, and beauty of colour, as 
colour, very rare indeed among our younger 
painters, he has not in these pictures gone to 
Venice for his palette, but painted the true hues 





of the Devon and Cornish sea, and coast, 
men, seen under the summer sun, as we 
having had some experience amongst them, 
can testify. But for those who may think the 
full deep hues of these pictures too powerful, there 
is another little work by the. same painter, 


| is as sober in tone as they are glowing, Pe 
‘Not Guilty’ (557), a supplement to ‘ Waiting | ‘The 


no less charmingly painted. It is called 
Skipper Ashore’ (493), and represents a young 
| sailor boy in a boat moored off the shore, wal 
| for the skipper; the little fellow lying at 
| length with one leg over the gunwale, being the 
very picture of happy idle enjoyment. : 
| Having a very sincere respect for Mr. Le Jeunes 
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eonscientiousness of purpose, and greatly admiring | chiefly assembled in the boats below. But in | 
hig refinement of style, we heartily wish we could | that the line of motion ascended towards the 


e him to follow Mr. Hook’s example, and 

gee whether he could not gain an increase of 
igour by an carnest wrestle with nature. 
y in danger, if he persevere in the course he 
has now pursued for far too long a time, of finding 
that he has gone too far to retrace his steps. His 
‘Little Loiterer’ (60) and ‘Field Flowers’ (139) 
would be very charming, though a little over 
refined, if they were the first of his pictures that 
had been seen; but as it is they remind one of 
scores that have gone before, and perhaps on 
that very account wear somewhat the aspect of 
faded repetitions. Mr. Provis would also, as we 
have several times before warned him, do well to 
try new scenes and circumstances : nothing can 
be prettier in their way than the three pictures 
he exhibits, but he has shown us these pretty 
things so often, that we have learnt all the tricki- 
pleasure we used to have in looking at them. So, 
even his remarkable executive dexterity might 
not be more worthily employed on some new com- 
ition, than in giving a meretricious freshness 
tecombinations he has long since worn thread- 


There are three or four other painters who must 


be noticed summarily before quitting the East | 
Egley would be fairly | 


Room. Of these Mr. 


He is | 


ship, in this it is downwards to the boats ; 
and a glimpse is seen of the Thames at 
Giavesend, off which place the ship is moored. 
Many of the old forms and faces will be recog- 
nised, but changed by toil and suffering. The 
tone is grave, subdued, almost solemn : yet of a 
happy seriousness. It is a meeting of the widowed 
mother with her only son ; of husband and wife ; 
of father and child ; of young hearts who in every 
event have thought of each other and of this hour : 
and in every instance a loved one who has been in 
peril, nigh perhaps to death, has returned crowned 
with honour. The picture tells the story of such a 
meeting clearly and powerfully, while every sepa- 
rate incident with which it is crowded reveals its | 
own little history of home affections, joys, and 

sorrows ; of hopes blighted or fulfilled. The truth 


| and depth of its pathos is told by many a tearful 
ness of their make-up, and have lost half the | 


eye in the crowd which now daily surrounds the 


| pieture ; yet the painter has sternly avoided every 
in, Mr. Lance might do well to consider whether | 


entitled to a more extended notice could we bring | 


ourselves to praise his picture. But whilst there 
is so much evidence of painstaking labour and 
research in his ‘Richelieu and Anne of Austria’ 
(263), that we shrink from saying anything in 
disparagement of it, we are bound to add that the 
subject is one of a class quite unworthy of the 
time bestowed upon it, and indeed of the bestowal 
ofany time upon it, and that the smooth polish 
of the execution is far too much in the papier- 
maché style to do eredit to an artist of Mr. Egley’s 
ability. Mr. Rankley’s ‘ Farewell Sermon’ (271)isa 
specimen of morbid art in another direction ; but 
as the intention of the painter is evidently good, 
a8 well in this as in his other picture, ‘The 
Evening Song’ (368), we will pass them by with 
anote of protest. Mr. Leighton has two or three 
studies of female heads (32, 118, 281), records of 
the progress of his Italian studies, which are so 
nobly conceived and painted that we hail in them 
@ promise of some coming work worthy of the 
painter of the Cimabue procession—a hope that the 
‘Samson’ in the Suffolk Street Exhibition had 
done much to abate. 

Mrs. Ward’s ‘Incident in the Childhood of 
Frederick the Great’ (30) is a brightly-coloured 
rendering of an incident recorded by Mr. Carlyle 
in his recent biography, but possessing, as far as 
Wwe can see, no other interest for any person within 
the limits of the British Islands. Mrs. Ward is so 
pleasant a painter of childhood that it is a pity 
she should go so far a-field for her subjects. More 
likely to command the popular sympathies are 
such pictures as Mr. Hardy's ‘ Father’s Pet’ (11), 
‘Tempting Morsel’ (117), and ‘ Foreign Guest’ 
(124), but Mr. Hardy has yet much to learn in 
the management of his tools. Better in execution, 
and more original in conception, is a like picture, 
entitled ‘Happy !’ (230), by C. 8. Lidderdale, a 
name new to us. It is simply a representation of 
an infant lying on its back on a cottage floor, 
an elder sister tickling it with a peacock’s feather, 

_the mother sits watching, well pleased, the 
experiment ; but the idea is very prettily realised, 
and the picture is very ereditably painted. 

The grand attraction of the Middle Room is 
undoubtedly Mr. O’Neil’s ‘ Home Again—1858 ’ 
(400), which, ever since the opening of the exhi- 
bition, has been steadily growing in general esti- 
Mmation. Unlike most companion pictures, this 
18 certainly finer than its predecessor, the ad 
mirable ‘Kastward ho!’ Both pictures exhibit 
my much the same broad plan of composition. 

iat was the parting scene when our gallant 
Soldiers were quitting those they loved for the 
Seat of war. This is the return. As in that, the 

of one of our huge transport steamers forms 
the: picture, and the friends are 





approach to a maudlin or sickly sentimentalism. 
A masculine directness and simplicity of thought 
and treatment presides throughout. The con- 
ception is carefully wrought out into its | 
minutest parts. Each figure is well considered in 

itself and in connection with the others. The | 
expressions of maternal and marital love, admira- 
tion, joy, hope, and (as in the case of the soldier 
who, instead of the wife he has anticipated meeting, | 
receives the news of her death) bitter grief, are | 
discriminated with exquisite truth and tenderness, | 
And the painting is a masterly example of the reso- 

lute subjection of everything to the sentiment of the 

picture, at the same time that every part is rendered | 
with admirable fidelity and distinctness ; while the 
whole, regarded simply as a picture, is made to 
produce a broad, harmonious, and powerful effect. 
Alone, this must be regarded as the noblest picture 
which the Russian war has called forth : with its | 
companion, it places all others at a vast distance. 








SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
[SECOND NoTIcE. | 

Very curious is the contrast between the two 
oldest members of this society. Whilst David | 
Cox was from year to year aiming more and more 
after breadth of style, and adopting a constantly 
increasing looseness of handling, William Hunt was 
as constantly paying increased attention to accu- 
racy of detail and minute delicacy of finish, until | 
probably each reached the farthest point to which 
their respective manners could be carried with | 
safety. But each is a remarkable instance of the 
security there lies in an artist trusting to his own | 
individuality of feeling, so that he steadily and | 
conscientiously does his best to give effect to it. | 
At the outset of their careers, neither Cox nor | 
Hunt promised to become a painter likely to | 
occupy a foremost place in his profession ; and | 
each, when taking decidedly the line which even- 
tually secured him fame, was met with an amount 
of adverse criticism from persons regarded as 
authorities, which would probably have turned 
aside a less stubborn will. Happily, each per- 
severed, and both have come to be acknowledged 
not merely as among the best painters of their 
day, but as having done something to extend the 
resources of their branch of the art. 

Cox, as we have seen, retains his feeling for the 
majesty of nature, and some measure of his old 
dexterity. He has other pictures here besides 
that we noticed, but none of anything like equal 
power, though in one or two (as the ‘ Twilight,’ 
274) glimpses of his former self are visible. Mr. 
Hunt seems to have quite given up painting his 
country boys and girls, and to be confining him- 
self to ‘‘still-life:” and certainly if it be worth 
while to paint pine-apples, onions, and mussel- 
shells, they could not well be painted more 
felicitously. His most satisfactory piece is that 
called ‘A Quince and Grapes’ (271), in which the 
grapes, ——— the *‘ sweet-waters,” are painted 
with an almost deceptive accuracy, every separate 
grape being copied with the most perfect resem- 
blance—yet the whole bunch preserving a ee 
and breadth of light, shadow, and colour, whi 
would have enabled Titian to employ it in illustra- 








tion of his famous maxim. The ‘Sea Shells’ (225), 
and ‘An Oyster-Shell and Onion’ (226), both 
painted for Mr. Ruskin, are, we suppose, 
intended to serve as_ illustrations of some 
maxims of our great English Art law-giver. 
Otherwise they are singular subjects to select. for 
pictures : but as specimens of imitative work they 
are nearly perfect. Indeed we can conceive of 
nothing surpassing in that respect the mussel- 
shell in the former picture, the finish being just 
carried so far that all trace of the manipulation is 
lost, and the drawing leaving on the retina the 
exact impression of an actual shell: the limpet is 
not so good. But, after all, this would be sorry 
work for an artist except at the outset or near the 
close of his career. 

‘The Life Boat,’ E. Duncan (22), is one of the 
most satisfactory landscapes in the room: the 
very feeling of such a scene seems to have been 
caught. The rough, stormy sea, the cliffs almost 
hidden by the drifting clouds and spray, the 
labouring ship, and the crowd, bustle, and anxiety 
on the beach are rendered without apparent effort 
and with excellent discrimination in a quiet re- 
fined way. The companion picture, ‘ Wreckers ° 
(31), is much less impressive. Mr. Duncan’s 
‘Fresh Breeze — Vessels Running into the 
Mumbles Road’ (118), is noteworthy for the 


| admirably drawn waves of the broken yeasty sea. 


Mr. Richardson has several very. pleasing draw- 
ings—chiefly views in Italy and Scotland ; drawn 
and coloured with his usual elegance, but not 
differing sufficiently from former works to render 
detailed notice necessary. Mr. D. Cox, junior, 
continues to follow in his father’s steps—with the 
usual fate of imitators, to have his originality 
denied and his ability doubted. Mr. Callow has 
a good many of his clever sketchy views, very 
pretty and suggestive, but at best imperfect. He 
should sit down before some place worthy of the 
labour, and not leave it till he has produced a 
thoroughly finished painting. Mr. Dodgson never 
slights his work, though he sometimes is cold and 
feeble from over caretulness. He has a view of 
‘The Terrace at Haddon’ (233), which is one of 
the very pleasantest and freshest pictures we have 
seen for a long time of that pleasant, but much 
painted spot. Very careful, also, if not very 
powerful, are the drawings of Mr. George Fripp, 
but they are of a kind to appear to greater ad- 
vantage in a drawing-room than a public gallery : 
‘The Effects of a Gale—Scene in King’s Weston 
Park, near Bristol’ (113), and ‘ Part of the Ruins 
of Pevensey Castle’ (87), are very geod examples 
of his style. ‘A Halt of Travellers’ (114), 
F. O. Finch, is a chaste, quiet picture ; but the 
heights in the background are far too sharply 
peaked for a range of not very high hills. 
Mr. Palmer appears to be subsiding into the 
production of small works, which aim at re- 
presenting peculiar effects of light and shade 
with a prevalent golden-brown tone of colour. In 
their artificial manner they undoubtedly display 
very considerable ability, but it is not the right 
way, as no way can be right in which the —e 
aspects of nature are persistently neglected. 
Surely neither Mr. Palmer nor any one else could 
have witnessed such a ‘ Return from India’ as he 
has represented in No. 186; and certainly ‘The 
Comet of 1858’ must have appeared very different 
on ‘ the skirts of Dartmoor’ to what it did in other 
places, if it at all resembled its image in No. 175. 
Mr. Turner has also a picture of the comet as seen 
‘Near Oxford—Half-past 7 p.m., Oct. 5, 1858,’ 
which much more nearly resembles the illustrious 
visitor when in the fullness of his glory ; but, like 
all the pictures we have seen of the comet, it is 
after all but a very faint and feeble likeness. Mr. 
Turner's other pictures, his winter view ‘ Near 
Ambleside’ (251), ‘ Mountains of the Isle of Sky’ 
(62), and ‘ Wood-scene near Oxford—Spring’ (79), 
though peculiar, and not very attractive in manner, 
are — deserving of careful examination for 
their painstaking imitation of the scenery and 
phenomena they are intended to represent, 
the evidence they afford of an observant and 
intelligent study of the varied aspects of nature. 

More striking landscapes, however, are those of 
Mr. Newton, of which one in particular, ‘ Firs, 
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approach of Winter—scene Inverlochy Castle’ 
(181), forms one of the most attractive landscapes 
in the exhibition, on account of its remarkable 
imitation of snow-covered mountains, seen close at 
hand, and the unusual means by which the effect 
is produced. The picture is an extremely clever 
one, though the colour is somewhat peculiar ; but 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Newton (who ought to 
become one of our first landscape nee in 
water-colours) will not be seduced by the applause 
this picture has obtained into sacrificing honest 
labour for any mechanical dexterity. In his 
‘Quiet Evening, Inverness-shire’ (238), the 
twilight gloom on the mountains is very finely 
rendered. Mr. Branwhite does not seem able to 
throw off his dashing trickiness of style, though 
he appears to be endeavouring to do so. His 
‘ Stepping Stones on the Llugwy’ (9) is, however, 
a very clever picture; and so, after the old 
fashion, is his ‘Frosty Morning’ (37). Mr.C. Smith 
has one very large drawing, ‘Giorno di Mercato, 
Luino, Lago Maggiore’ (160)—a glorious spot, but 
doomed perhaps ere long to be desolated by 
the ravages of war—which lacks only the last 
vivifying touch of genius to take rank among the 
memorable works of its class. Mr. Smith has 
also a very effective night picture, ‘The Up Train’ 
(15), in which he has contrived to master suc- 
cessfully the difficulties of a very difficult subject. 
Mr. Naftel’s landscapes, though too strongly 
coloured for the simplicity or the grandeur of 
nature, ure evidently the result of extensive 
practice and wide observation. The most pleasing 
perhaps is ‘The Head of Loch Lomond’ (44), 
which would make a fine picture if the strong 
green and purple tints were somewhat toned down. 
We are glad to see Mr. Joseph Nash again 
appearing in something like his old strength. 
He has numerous scenes, mostly small in size, 
however, from Shakspere, Scott, and Cervantes. 
On the whole, we like his Shaksperian pieces best, 
and among them the scene from the ‘ Taming of 
the Shrew,’ in which Katherine breaks her guitar 
on her musie-master’s pate—poor Hortensio being 
a very comical figure. Mr. Nash is however, we 
fear, attempting a task beyond his powers in 
secking fame as an illustrator of our great drama- 
tist : he will do better to return to his old walk. 
Mr. Oakley does not paint with his original 
freshness; but his gipsey woman, in ‘ Evening 
Solace’ (240), is a very excellent figure : he should 
go once more directly to nature and eschew ideali- 
sation. Soalso it would be well if Miss Margaret 
Gillies were for a time at least to do; she is far 
too admirable an artist to be suffered to produce 
such polished inanities as her ‘Father and 
Daughter’ (51) without an earnest protest. Mr. 
A. Fripp is in like manner striving too much after 
the ideal ; forgetting that in actual visible repre- 
sentations the ideal must be rooted firmly in the 
real, In ‘May I?’ (14)—a lady and her daughter 
discussing a love affair in the bay window of an 
old patrician mansion—Mr. Collingwood has en- 
tirely subordinated the personal sentiment to the 
architectural details ial the antique furniture ; 
these, however, are very well painted. One of 
the few attempts at humour in the room—where 
once there was worked so rich a vein—is Mr. 
Reviere’s ‘Striking a bargain—the Irish Fair’ 
(197), in which is shown some appreciation of the 
(rish character—but the picture is feebly painted. 
In architectural subjects Mr. Samuel Read is 
the only one following the example of Samuel 
Prout. But he follows him with very unequal 
steps. Still there is much promise in some of his 
works—a genuine love of old crumbling tracery, 
and a feeling for mellow colour. Both these are 
shown in ‘ The Bride’s Door, St. Sebald’s Church, 
Nuremberg’ (50), and in his most ambitious draw- 
ing, the ‘ Interior of the Church of St. Lawrence, 
Nuremberg’ (41), in which the “pix of sculpture 
rare” Longfellow sings of, is the principal feature. 
In painting fruit, after Hunt, Mr. Rosenberg 
takes an easy lead ; but his pictures can hardly 
be compared with those of Hunt on account of 
their much larger size and more elaborate com- 
position. Mr. Bartholomew's fruit is also very 
ably painted, though a little wanting in force. In 
flowers, Mrs. Harrison stands alone. 


MR. C. R. LESLIE, R.A. ~ 


Mr. Charles Robert Leslie, R.A., one of our 
most esteemed painters, died on the 5th instant, 


Road. Mr. Leslie was the son of American 
parents, but not, as has often been said, an 
American by birth. The Leslies were a Scottish 
family who migrated to Maryland after the 
Jacobite troubles of 1745. Leslie’s father, who 
had been for some time engaged in business, re- 
moved, in 1792, to London, where, in October, 
1794, the future painter was born. Not meeting 
with the success he anticipated, the elder Leslie 
returned with his family to Philadelphia, where 
he died in 1804. Young Leslie, after receiving 
the ordinary school instruction, was apprenticed 
to a bookseller in that city, but the business was 
from the first distasteful to him ; and eventually 
he was allowed to follow his own bent, and be- 
come an artist. He accordingly came to London 
in 1813, and found a fast friend in Benjamin 
West, who procured him admission to the Schools 
of the Royal Academy, and gave him the entrée of 
his own studio. Washington Allston, who was 
then settled in London, also afforded him much 
friendly aid in the prosecution of his studies. 

Mr. Leslie, as a protegé, if not a pupil of 
West, and the friend of Allston, not unnaturally 
began his professional career by painting historical 
subjects : his first picture in the line which gained 
him fame and fortune was ‘Anne Page and 
Slender,’ exhibited at the British Institution in 
1819. It was followed at the succeeding exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy by his more impor- 
tant picture—‘ Sir Roger de Coverley going to 
Church.’ This work excited very general interest 
and admiration; and henceforward Mr. Leslie 
steadily pursued the path he had chosen, his 
pictures displaying every year increasing power. 
The ‘Sir Roger de Coverley’ was followed by ‘May 
Day in the reign of Elizabeth,’ and both pictures 
being engraved, his name became widely known. 
The Royal Academy elected him A.R.A. in.1821, 
and R.A. in 1826. Mr. Leslie never became 
opular in the sense in which Wilkie was popular ; 

ut he had already taken, by common consent, 
rank as one of the leading English painters, when 
in 1833 he seemed inclined to throw his honours 
tothe winds. ‘‘ He had always,” says an American 
publication, ‘‘considered himself an American 
citizen,” and it may have been the feeling that he 
was bound as such to serve his country, that in that 
year he surprised his English friends by announc- 
ing that he had accepted the post of drawing- 
master to the United States Military Academy. 
The trial of a very few months, however, sufficed to 
convince him of the blunder he had made, and the 
year 1834 found him once more in England, and 
busy as ever with his pencils. On the death of 
Mr. Howard, in 1847, he was made Professor of 
Painting in the Royal Academy, an office he filled, 
to the great advantage of the students till the 
failure of his health in 1851. But though com- 
pelled to resign his professorship he continued 
the practice of his art. The exhibition now open 
contains two paintings by him, ‘Hotspur and 
Lady Percy,’ and ‘Jennie Deans and Queen 
Caroline ;’ but they are so inferior to his previous 
works that, knowing his enfeebled health, we have 
refrained from criticising them in our notice of 
the exhibition. 

Unlike Hogarth, Wilkie, and some other of our 
| great painters of humorous subjects, Leslie seldom 
if ever invented a story. His pictures are strictly 
illustrative of the works of a select number of great 
authors—chiefly Shakspere, Addison, Fielding, 
Goldsmith, Smollet, Sterne, and Scott, Cervantes 
and Moliére. But he has taken subjects suggested, 
| rather than those described, by them ; and it may 
| be doubted whether the passages of quiet humour 
| in either of these writers were ever represented 
| with so genial a feeling, with so much 





| regard for the author, and so much respect for the | 


| spectator. A thoroughly kind-hearted and gen- 
tlemanly man, he seemed to impart much of his 
own character to his canvas, and the observer 
never failed to participate in the feeling. To how 
many do the Sancho Panza of Cervantes, the M. 


at his residence, 2, Abercorn Place, Edgware | 





of our own Shakspere, present themselves in the 
form given to them by Leslie! It is by these 
pictures, in which his delicate sense of humour is 
displayed, that Leslie will be remembered ; but it 
| is hardly necessary to add that he has painted a 
| good many portraits, some (like his ‘ Mother and 
| Child,” so well known by the engraving) of far 
more than the average excellence; some historical 
and scriptural subjects; one or two representa- 
tions of ceremonials ‘‘ by command ;” and that he 
executed one of the frescoes in the summer-house 
in the gardens of Buckingham Palace. 

The nation is rich in Leslie’s works. In the 
Vernon Collection are his admirable ‘Sancho 
Panza in the Apartment of the Duchess,’ painted 
in 1844, and his still more popular ‘ Uncle Toby 
and the Widow Wadman,’ painted in 1831; while 
in the collection so munificently presented to the 
nation by Mr. Sheepshanks (a warm admirer of 
Leslie), there are no fewer than 24 pictures by him 
—ranging in date from 1823 to 1845, and including 
some of his most careful works and some mere 
hasty studies. 

Leslie will be recollected as an author as well 
as a painter. In 1843 appeared, in a thin 4to,, 
his ‘* Memoirs of the Life of John Constable, R.A.,” 
a painter, whose views of colour in no small degree 
influenced his own practice ; and in 1855 he pub- 
lished his Academy Lectures in a condensed form, 
under the title of ‘‘A Handbook for Young 
Painters.” Both are works of considerable 
interest and value: the last is, perhaps, the best 
manual of art for the young student in the English 
language. For some years Mr. Leslie has been 
engaged on a ‘‘Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” 
which we believe he lived long enough to com- 
plete, and from the pains he is known to have 
taken in collecting unpublished materials, and his 
artistic feeling and knowledge, we are justified in 
believing that it will prove to be a memorial that 
will do honour to both painters. 








| 








THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
pee ae 

Roya IrattAN OpERA.—A novel and delicate 
compliment was paid to Mdme. Grisi by a compo- 
sitor, attached to the leading journal, on Saturday, 
printing her name Mdlle. Grisi, in the theatrical 
advertisements. This graceful tribute from a 
humble admirer is not without its significance, 
for if not exactly perpetual youth, still perpetual 
vigour seems to be her chief attribute. The only 
fear has been for the failure of her powers : her 
grace, her refinement, her magnificence, her perfect 
appreciation of the genius of the music confided 
to her, must be hers as long as she is Grisi; but 
there has been, ever since 1854, and earlier, a 
quaking for the endurance of physical energies, 
never spared, never economised. Those, how- 
ever, who on Saturday witnessed her Valentine of 
this season, gladly admit that their fears for the 
present at least are groundless, and that she re- 
mains the same wondrous being as ever. Mario 
joined her as Raoul, which is as much as to say 
that the performance was perfect. Mdlle. Didiée 
conquered ‘‘ Alboni’s own,” in the part of Urbano, 
with a vigour and success which exeeeded all 
anticipation. Mdlle. Penco and the Traviata are 
postponed till Tuesday. 





Drury Lane Iranian Opera.—-The Vice- 
Chancellor says Sig. Graziani is not to sing for Mr. 
Smith, and Mr. Smith is not to let him do so, and 
the much fought-over Chancery suitor is only to 
sing for Mr. Gye—so far Chancery, until or unless 
an appeal be made to the higher tribunal. Not- 
withstanding which, the indomitable lessee will 
have his Graziani somehow, and so presented us 
on Tuesday with a brother of the Chancery hero in 
the part of Alfredo in Traviata, to whose powers 
| and performance we may apply the favourite 
epithet of a popular author, and call them briefly 
pleasing.” The production of the 7raviata 
here was principally made the occasion of 
bringing on the boards Malle. Sarolta, of whom 
so much has been expected. To say that this 
| young lady's conceptions are fully equal to the 





Jourdain of Moliere, and even the glorious Falstaff | part, is doing her no more than scant justice— 
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her appreciation of the genius, the feeling, the 
theory of the music is complete, and as to this, 
she adds a fine face, graceful figure, and natural 
tact for poses, her Violetta was—not as satisfac- 
tory, but—as promising as could be desired. The 
only drawback is one which time will mend—the 
same Which the acute Mr. Littimer remarked in 
David Copperfield, when his eyes said, ‘‘ You 
“are very young, sir?” When maturity shall have 
strengthened her vocal power, and more study 
and practice increased its flexibility and truth, 
we see no reason why Mdlle. Sarolta should not 





take a foremost rank among the sopranos of | 


‘the day. 





ApeLrut THEATRE.—Jci on parle Francais is 
the title of a very slight, original farce, that was 
produced at this theatre on Monday last. The 
piece is crammed full of all that practical fun 
which is generally so acceptable to the audience at 
this theatre ; and, although the plot is highly im- 
probable, and the dialogue not even up to the 
average of such productions, the farce is carried 
through with much applause. The author of the 
farceis, itis stated, a young writer, and judging from 
hispresent production, he must be held guiltless of 
the slightest knowledge of the laws of dramatic 
composition, or he would never have suffered the 
only real character he has created, namely, the 
maid of all work, to drop out before half the 
farce was over, and just at the point where the 

rt was most satisfactorily developing itself. 
But throughout the piece the author seemed to 
depend for his success more upon “ stage busi- 
ness” than dialogue, character, or evolution of 
lot—perhaps an easy way of amusing an audience, 
Pat certainly not one that can win the reputation 
of an original dramatist. 


Concerts.—The week has of course been pro- 
lific in the matter of concerts, and Joachim’s 
wonderful violin has been a star of the first mag- 
nitude at the principal ones. 

On Saturday, Madame Schumann broke upon 
us with her daring execution and faultless feeling 
in as great vigour as ever, at a joint concert with 
Stockhausen ; she brings with her a younger 
sister, Mdlle. Marie Wiek, who, ina duet with 
Madame Schumann, evinced a strong determina- 
tio to tread very closely on the heels of her 
marvellous sister. 

The New Philharmonic Society on Monday 
furnished forth a bill of fare which proved almost 
too grateful to the palates of some of the audience 
whom it is hard to rebuke, but who do sometimes 
need to be reminded that there is such a thing as 
too noisy approbation in a concert room. Miss 
Hayes was in excellent voice, and rendered her 
two songs (from Jdomeneo and Guillaume Tell) 
with great effect. The two choruses selected for 
the choir were judiciously chosen, as they were 
both (the Gipsies’ from Preciosa, and the Fisher- 
mens’ from Masaniello) the exact sort of pieces to 
develop its peculiar taining. Cherubini’s over- 
ture to Les Abencerrages must have been new to 
a large portion of the audience, and though 
Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A minor was not, yet 
few among them would have heard it better 
rendered. The feature of the concert, however, 
was Bach’s fugue given by Joachim all alone in 
his glory. Such a rendering of such a piece 
was probably never heard before, at any rate it 
could be due to none but a consummate master 
both of his art and his instrument. The only 
regret appeared to be that no one could bring 

ick the quaint old Sebastian for awhile to listen 
to an interpretation which would have made him 
wonder at his own music. 

On Monday also the Glee and Madrigal Union 
gave their third concert; whilst Tuesday was 
noted by the performance at Exeter Hall of 
Haydn’s descriptive Cantata. 

Wednesday witnessed the inauguration at the 
Crystal Palace of the Opera Company’s Concerts 
for this season. The company mustered in great 
force. La Gazza Ladra furnished the materials 
for.the first part of the concert ; but the Duet by 
Mercadante, given by Mdme. Grisi and Mdlle. 


| 








Didiée, in the second part, was the acknowledged | THE NATIONAL FLAX COMPANY 


gem of the whole. Sig. Costa received a greeting 
as enthusiastic as it was thoroughly well de- 
served. He has struggled with difficulties here 
which would have been the death of any one else. 

The concluding concert of the Musical Society 
of London, which also took place on Monday, was 
a brilliant one, and served to assure us that 
two recent arrivals (one from abroad, and the 
other from'a sick couch) were by no means im- 
paired in their powers,—the first, Mdme. L. 
Sherrington, coming 
ticity which fully bears out the name fastened on 
her as ‘‘the most promising English soprano of the 
day ;” and the other, Mr. Sims Reeve, taking the 
most fastidious connoisseurs by storm in a piece 
of declamatory recitative. But here again the 
violin carried the prize off from both soprano and 
tenor, Herr Joachim delivering Spohr’s concerto 
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out with a vigour and elas- | 


in E minor in a way which ensured, happily, a | 


breathless attention. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Alice Littleton: a Tale, by Forester Fitz David, 12mo. 6: 


8. 
Alison (A.), History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815, | 


Vol. 8, and Index, 8vo. 22s. % 
Amos ( Observations on the Statutes of the Reformation Parlia- 
08. 6 





ment ‘0. 108. 6d. 
Beaton (P.), Jews in the East, 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 
Bohn’s Cheap Series: Boswell’s Johnson, Vol. 6, 12m: 
Booker (J.), Obsolete Words in the Bible, new ed. 12mo. Is. 6d. 
Brougham (Lord), Historical Sketches of Statesmen in the ‘Time of 
George III., new ed. 3 vols. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
Bunting (Jabez), Life of, by his Son, Vol. 1, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. 
Burguss (D.), Communion with God, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Bursill (A.), Hand Shadows to be thrown upon the Wall, 3rd ed. 4to. 
2s. 6d. 








Campbells (The), a Novel, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Campbell’s Summary of the Evidences, 18mo 1s. 
Cartwright (P.), Autobiography (the Backwoods Preacher), 12mo. 


3s. 

Chalmers’ (Dr.) Select Sermons, 12mo. 1s. 

Chit-chat ; or, Short Tales in Short Words, 8th ed. 16mo. 2s. 6d. and 
3s. 6d. 

Connolly (T.), Romance of the Ranks, 2 yols. post 8vo. 21s, 

Cornwallis (K.), Panorama of the New World, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Cowper (B. A.), Tales of Martyrs of First Two Centuries, 18mo. 
Is. 6d. 

Dendy (W. C.), The Wild Hebrides, post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Dower’s Shilling War Atlas, 8vo. 1s. 

Drennan’s Glendalloch, and other Poems, 2nd ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

eee (C.), Rudiments of Botany, Structural and Physiological, 
8vo. 15s. 

Family Herald, Vol. 16, 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Fonblanque (A.), How we are Governed, new ed. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Henderson (A.), Seventeen Years’ Experience on Treatment of 
Diseases by means of Water, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

History of Early Church, by Author of “ Amy Herbert,” 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

Household Homeeopathist; or, Mother's Guide to Practice, 32mo. 

8. Od, 

Hymns for the Church of England, new ed. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

Life ; its Duties and Discipline, 2nd ed. I8mo. 1s. 6d. 

Martin (S.), Westminster Chapel Pulpit, 2nd series, 12mo. 2s. 

Martineau (H.), England and her Soldiers, post 8vo. 9s. 

Massy (R. T.), Mild Medicine in Contradistinction to Severe, 12mo. 
2: 














28. 
Newman (J. H.), Lectures and Essays on University Subjects, 12mo. 
6s. 


Newton Dogvane; a Story of English Country Life, by Francis 
Francis, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Nichols (J.), Explanations of the Ordinary Christian Names, 18mo. Ls. 

Pember (E. H.), Job; a Dramatic Poem, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Prescott (W. H.), History of the Reign of Philip IT., Vol. 3, Cabinet 
edition, 12mo. 5s. 

Railway Library: Dumas (A.), Chateau Rouge ; or, Reign of Terror, 
12mo. Is. 6d, 

Scottish Martyrs and Covenanters, 12mo. 

Sermons at St. Paul’s Evening Service, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Seventy Short Prayers for the Young, 18mo. 1s. 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet, with Notes for M. C. Examinations, 12mo. 1s. 

Sharkey (P. B.), Handbook of Practice to Election Committees, 
r 5 
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Spurgeon (C. H.), Smooth Stones taken from Ancient Brooks, 
32mo, 2s. 


Stephenson (George), Story of the Life of, post 8vo. 6s. 
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Sumner (Abp.), Practical Reflections on Select Passages of the New 
Testament, post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Sunshine in Sickness, 2nd. ed. 12me 

Thomas (H.), Diseases of Children 
ment, 18mo. 3s. 

Trail (W.), Christian Grace’s Discourses on Faith and its Fruit, 
post 8vo. 5s. 

Volume (A) of Smoke in Two Whiffs, 12mo. 5s. 

Watson (W. C.), Cybele Britannica, Vol. 4, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Wilson (W.), Popular Preachers of the Ancient Church, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Wright (W.), Grammar of Arabic Language, Vol. 1, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


CoLLEGE oF Precerrors.—At a special meet- 
ing of the council recently held, the following 
appointments were made :—The Rev. Dr. Jacob, 
head master of Christ’s Hospital, to be dean of 
the college; Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., F.R.S., to 
be moderator in science and art ; Dr. W. Smith, 
classical examiner to the University of London, 
to be moderator in classics; Rev. C. Pritchard, 
F.R.S., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to be moderator in mathematics. 
Professor Leoni Levi, of King’s College, London, 
and Dr. T. O. Feily, of Gray's Inn, were 
added to the staff of examiners for the department 
of political economy and commercial science. Mr. 
J. Robson, B.A., London, has been appointed 
junior moderator and secretary to the college. 
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| while the entire absence of metal 


| of the sweet and tender passion.” —N 
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Wallace Pedder, Esq., Wadhurst, Sussex. 
George Thornton, Esq., C.E., F.G.S., &c. 
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HE imports of foreign Flax fibre having de- 

clined to a most serious extent, and the cultivation of the 

lant decreased at home, a great necessity has arisen for laying the 

foundation of a system whereby a sufficient supply of raw material 

may be secured to meet the requirements of a great staple industry 
of the country, known as the flax and linen trade. 

It has therefore been determined to form the National Flax Com- 
pany (Limited), whereby such a system may be initiated. 

rhis will be effected by the introduction of mechanical improve- 
ments, whereby a continuous and easy, as well as profitable, prepa 
ration of the fibre from the plant can be effected 

Such preparation will be carried on in establishments to be called 
Rettories, and to be erected in suitable localities, where the flax crop, 
in its entirety or otherwise, will be purchased from the grower. 

By thus creating a market within easy reach of the farmer, and 
proving to him practically that he can easily produce a good paying 
crop, needing no further trouble in its preparation, and for which he 
may regularly receive ready money at harvest time, when the de 
mands on him for labour cost are large, it is considered that a very 
extensive growth of flax will be gradually introduced throughout 
the country generally. 

A more perfect cultivation of this plant will also be induced, 
whereby many existing prejudices in respect to the supposed ex 
haustive properties of flax will be removed, and the grower coa 
vinced that it is really one of value in districts suitable to it, and in 
fair rotation. It will also be found that land capable of producing 
any kind of grain is equally available for flax, and that there is no 
better preparation for a wheat crop to follow. 

The Company have secured the patents, plans, and services of Mr. 
G. A. Cator, who has devoted a large sum of money and many years 
in bringing the matter to its present effective condition. 

By a reference to the detailed prospectus, which may be had on 
application, it will be clearly seen that, with the outlay proposed, a 
very large dividend may be calculated on with perfect safety, show 
ing that this Company presents unusual features of promise to parties 
seeking investment in substantial and well-considered enterprises. 

Prospectuses, Pamphlets, Forms of Application for Shares, 
and all other information, may be obtained at the Offices of the 
Company ; or at the Residence, in Selby, of 


Mr. G. A. CATOR, Generar MANAGER; 
or of the 
AGENTS TO THE COMPANY ALREADY APPOINTED: 


Mr. Wa. Gacas ... 
Mr. W. Tuorr 
Mr. H. G. Ment 
Messrs. HrEELis .. Leeps. 
Mr. G. J. SAUNDERS ........ SHEFFIELD. 
Mr. Tuomas Fiewert, C.E., Worcester. 
Mr. Josern LANE ........+6 MAaNncuesrer and LiveRrroor. 
Mr. H. B. Jonzs . . Preston. 
a T. Era Te seaeee NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Messrs. Mant, Maure, &} 
ROBERTSON ....ccccccs “ aon Batu. 
Messrs. W. H. Castie & Co., Bristov. 
Mr. Joun CLEMENT Devon and Conn watt. 
Mr. T.F. Fisner . . Somerser and Dorset. 
Mr. I. W. Bourke... ... Conk. 
Mr. WM. Mcrrig ... .. GLasaow. 
Mr. W. WarkInson . ... SPALDING. 
WEP. DOMPOO oi ccccccccs ... Aperveen & the Northof Scotland. 
Mr. G. P. WHEELER .. . MonmMovurTusHire. 
Mr. 'T.G. Stewarr ... . Fevrer’s Firr, N.B. 
Mr. Rozsert Bricos Boston. 
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ro THE NATION.—I am willing to place my 

Picture (of the inimitable Sleeping Venus) in the hands of the 
Trustees of the National Gallery for Exhibition, and for comparison 
against the finest Titians this country possesses. It hasbeen viewed 
by thousands, and the greatest connoisseurs of this and other 
countries pronounce it to be the finest picture they have ever seen 
Admission ls.—J. C, Barrarr, 369, Strand. 











DJIANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & Co. have a stock of various descrip- 
tions.—201, Regent Street. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & Co.’s New Patent HARMONIUMS, and 
every variety warranted.—20], Regent Street. 





Price 3s. cloth ; abridged edition, Is. 


r AAG 
G RAY ON ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Appear- 

tT ance and comfort, health, and longevity, depend on the teeth. 
Their loss should be immediately replaced by artificial teeth, formed 
of the tusk of the hippopotamus, which admits of self adhesion, 
ylates, spiral springs, &c., avoids 
the baneful influence of galvanism in the mouth and throat, and the 
loosening and loss of teeth by the action of clasps, wires, &c. 

Cuvrcuint, and of the Author, Joun Gray, M.R.C.S., 25, Old 
Burlington Street, Bond Street, W. Beware of a piracy of the above, 
now circulating by post. 





Now ready, in an elegant volume, price 3s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, fancy boards, 1s. 6d. 
| OVE LETTERS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
Edited by CHARLES MARTEL. 
“ Love letters, written by lovers of all ranks and different coun 
tries, of varied character, capacities, and pursuits, but all brim full 
Yewcastle Guardian. 
“Bringing together within a small space, and at a very moderate 
price, materials undoubtedly of very general interest, and not easily 
attainable hitherto.”—Press. 


Wiitim Lay, 13, King William Street, Strand. 
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A NEW BRITISH BOTANY. 





Now ready, in One Vol., 


+ 





680 pages, price 12s. 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA ; 


A Description of the Flowering Plants and Ferns Indigenous to, 
or Naturalised in, the British Isles. 


FOR THE USE OF BEGINNERS AND AMATEURS, 
By GEORGE BENTHAM, F.L.S. 


Professor Asu Gray, of the United States, on Bentham’s ‘‘ Handbook of the British Flora.” 


One of the best of systematic botanists— of the soundest judgment and the largest experience, both in European 
and exotic botany—has deemed it no unfit employment of a portion of his valuable time to prepare a volume by 
which beginners, having no previous acquaintance with the science, may learn to know, most advantageously and 
readily, the wild flowers and plants of his native land. The result is a genuine popular Flora, and a clear proof 
that the plants of a limited country may be described, by one who understands them thoroughly, in comparatively 
simple language, without any sacrifice of scientific accuracy or of scientific interest. No really good work of this 
ial wes ever made by a compiler; and no one who has not essayed the task, can comprehend how thoroughly 
faithful writing for beginners brings one’s knowledge to the proof. 

Of the propriety of an English nomenclature of some kind in a Flora where a great part of the plants have well- 
known vernacular names, there is no room for doubt; and if used at all, it is desirable that these names should be 
reduced to a systematic form. This is readily done for perhaps half of the common plants of the British Flora; but, 
for the rest, the difficulties are various and much greater than one would imagine before making the attempt. The 


present undertaking must be deemed a decided success. 


From the “‘ Atheneum,”’ 


* On the subject of the plants of Great Britain, we have works from the magnificent ‘ English Flora’ of Smith 
and Sowerby, down to the curt and accurate ‘Manual’ of Babington. But for popular use they may be all objected 
to, either on the ground of their expense or their technical character. Mr. Bentham’s arm has been to produce a 
cheap, untechnical volume, containing descriptions of all British plants, with an easy method of finding out their 


names. In this we think he has succeeded. 


. . . Any one conversant with botany, who takes up Mr, Bentham’s 


book, will immediately feel that he is dealing with an original work.’ 





Now ready, containing 100 Coloured Plates, quarto, with Descriptive Text. Price £6 Ls. 


FILICES EXOTICA; 


OR, CENTURY OF EXOTIC FERNS, 


PARTICULARLY OF SUCH AS ARE MOST DESERVING OF CULTIVATION. 


By Sm WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, K.H., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL GARDENS OF KEW. 


Lovet, Rerve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











LIFE AND LABOURS OF DR. HENDERSON.—Now ready. 


EMOIR OF THE REV. E. HENDERSON, 
D.D., Ph.D. By THULIA 8. HENDERSON. Including his 
labours in Denmark, Ireland, and Russia, in connection with the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and his Tutorship at Hoxton and 
Highbury Colleges, &c. Crown §vo. with Portrait, ts. cloth. 


London: Kwicut & Son, Clerkenwell Close. 





Just Published THEATRE OF WAR IN ITALY. 
YLD’S NEW MAP OF THE THEATRE 


OF WAR IN ITALY, showing the Kingdoms of Lombardy 
and Sardinia, with all the Military Towns, &c.; also the Routes of 
the French and Austrian Armies. In sheets, 5s.; cases, 8s. 6d. ; 
rollers, 10s. 6d. 

J. Wytv, Geographer to Her Majesty, Charing Cross East, next 
door to the Post Office, and 2, Royal Exchange. 








XHIBITION OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 

is RE-OPENED in Messrs. ROWNEY & Co.’s Fine Art 

Gallery, 52, Rathbone Place. The collection comprises specimens of 

their beautiful art, after Turner, Stanfield, Roberts, Cattermole, 

Mulready, Hunt, Richardson, De Wint, Copley Fielding, Prout, and 

many other eminent artists. Open daily from 11 till 7 o'clock. 
Admiss 


ion free, on signing the visitors’ book 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced by 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARCH 
SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLE IELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &., &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON, 


ONDON AND COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY. 
21, Lombard Street, 2nd May, 1859. 
The Directors beg to announce that they have this day opened a 
Branch of this Establishment at the premises hitherto occupied by 
the Western Bank of London, in Hanover Square, where prospec 
tuses and every information can be obtained. 
W. McKewan, General Manager. 











W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
® HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
‘Australia, India, and China, for Naval and Military Officers, Cadets, 
Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing for gentlemen's home use, 
viz., Naval and Military uniforms and civilian dress of the best 
material and workmanship ; shirts, hosiery, gloves, Ac., ladies’ out 
fits; furniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing 
every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyar’s), Woolwich. 
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O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
- WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE'S CRINUTRIAR 
is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
a e Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check greyness in 
all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by upwards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head of hair, and 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or 
sent post frec on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 69, 
Castle Street. Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. Carter 
writes, “ My head, which was bald, is now covered with new hair.” 
—Seregt. Craven, “Through using it I have an excellent moustache.” 
—Mr. Yates,“ The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. I 
want two packets for other customers.” 


IN NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 

covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling 
delineations are both full and detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” or 
any friend in whom they are interested, must send a specimen of 
their writing, stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny t 
stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, A ag 
and they will receive, in a few days, a minute detail of the mental 
and moral qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the 
writer, with many other things hitherto unsuspected. “TIT am 
pleased with the accurate description you have given of myself.”— 








_ Bi 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—No family should be 
At without these pills. Their long-tried efficacy in removing 
indigestion, stimulating the bowels, and purifying the blood, have 
secured them imperishable praise throughout the globe. Whatever 
the disease, a few doses will relieve the more urgent symptoms, and 
thereafter completely control all disordered action, rouse the torpid 
liver, empty the engorged spleen, cleanse the obstructed kidneys, 
assimilate the food, improve the blood, and thereby confer on brain 
and every function healthful vigour, natural activity,and whole- 
some regularity. In cases of indigestion, dimness of sigtt, headache, 
mental and imme lassitude, these restorative pills act as a charm ; 
they expel rheumatism ere they infallibly correct female 
complaints in young and old, delicate and robust. 





D*. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, dis- 
covered while in the East Indies a Certain Cure for Consum: 
tion, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and General Debility. e 
remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a daughter, was 
iven up todie. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
M efiting his fellow creatures, he will send free to 
those who wish it, the recipe, containing full directions for making 
and successfully using this remedy, on their remitting him six 
stamps. Address 0. P. Brown, 14, Cecil Street. Strand. 





ORTLOCK’S, Oxford Street, near Hyde 

Park.—_JOHN MORTLOCK respectfully informs the Public 
that he has the largest variety of CHINA and FARTHENWARE in 
London, amongst which wil! be found Minton, Rose, &c., at the 
lowest price for cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 


— 
° -j UNIOR UNITED ‘SERVICE CLUB, 
“ London, Secretary’s Office, 21st January, 1859, 
“Sir,—After a long course of experiments with your Patent 
Economising Gas Burners, the result of which is highly sati 
the Committee have decided on their adoption throughout the Cy)’ 
and I herewith enclose order for same. 1 
“Tam Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Husenrt G. pe Canrerer, Secretary, 
“Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” 


“PARTHENON CLUB, LONDOY, 


“ Secretary’s Office, 28th February, 1869, 
“* Sin,—I beg to inform you that the trial of your Patent Economis- 
ing Gas Burners has m very satisfactory, and the Committee haye 
decided on their adoption throughout the Club. I have thereforety 


request that they be fitted up without delay. Tam, &€., 
(Signed) “Wittram Henry DE Canrenet, 
“ Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” “« Secretary, 





As no other Burner really and scientifically 
speaking economises Gas, none are genuine unless 
marked thus :— 


Price 2s. each. (One sent on receipt of 30 stamps.) 


City Deror :—69, FLEET STREET. H. W. H, 
Wrst-Enn Deror :—326, OXFORD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, 





LONDON, 
TRADE LN MARK. 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


—The most wholesome part of Indian Corn; preferred to the 
best Arrow Root; for Breakfast, boiled simply with milk ; Dinner 
or Supper, in puddings warm or cold, blancmange, cake, &c., and 
especially suited to the delicacy of children and invalids, The 
Lancet states “ This is superior to anything of the kind known,” 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c. in 16 oz. packets. 


BROWN & POLSON, Paisley; 774, Market Street, Manchester; 
Dublin; and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C. 





RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 


TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 
mended for the following peculiarities and advantages :—Ist, facility 
of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exeo- 
riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 

“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified 4 
probation, and we Bybee | advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss as 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom- 
mending.” —Church and State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons:—William 
Ferguson, Esq., F.R.S., Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to the King’s College Hospital, &c.; C.G. Guthrie, Esq. 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W. Bow 
man, Fsq., F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s College Hospital; 
T. Callaway, Esq., Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital ; W. 
Coulson, Esq., Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. 
Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-chief to the Metropolitan Police Force; 
Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., 
F.R.S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London Truss Society ; 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq., Fis. and many others. 

A descriptive circular may be had by Post,and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit} can be forwarded by Post, on sending the cir- 
cumference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manu 


facturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s,, 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, ls. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s.6d. Postage, ls. 8d. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. 10d. 

Post-offive orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


y 7 XT ‘ + 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 

The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all 
eases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. 
to 16s. cach; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


ia 








» 22 


GzeP Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health and 
longevity by the proper mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inestimable value 
in Improving and Beautifying the Teeth, Strengthening the Gums, 
and in rendering the Breath sweet and pure It eradicates Tartar 

m the Tecth, removes spots of incipient decay, end polishes and 
preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a Pearl-like whiteness. 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 


This Royally patronised and Ladies esteemed Specific exerts the 
most soothing, cooling, and purifying action on the Skin, eradicates 
Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, and Discolorations, produces 
healthy-purity of complexion and a softness and delicacy of Skin.— 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

CAUTION.—The only Genuine of each bears the name of “ ROW- 
LANDS’ ” preceding that of the Article on the Wrapper or Label. 


SOLD BY A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS 





BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
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{HE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 


No. 122, Pati Mati, S.W-_ 


above Company _ has been formed for the 
of supplying Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
with PURE WINES of the highest character, at a saving 
ofat least 30 per cent. 
gOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY 20s..& 24s. per doz. 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT -- 208.&248. ,, 
The finest ever introduced into this country. 








ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY .......... 32s. Pe 
A truly excellent and natural wine. 
ARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 38s. . 
va Equal to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 4 
SPLENDID OLD PORT ............2.0255 42s, x 
en years in the wood. 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY .............. 52s.&60s. ,, 


Bottles and packages included, and free to any London Railway 
Station. 


Terms cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
Ors VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock, are now 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 


Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 





Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
orapproved reference prior to delivery. 

“Tfind your wine to be pure and unadulterated,and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. 

“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, 15s. per gallon. 
WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers, 
27, Crutched Vriars, Mark Lane. 





WINES AT HALF DUTY. 
QouTH AFRICAN PORT AND SHERRY, 


%s. and 24s per do: . SOUTH AFRICAN MADEIRA and 
AMONTILLADO, 24s. per dozen. Pure, full body, with fine aroma. 
“ After giving them a very close scrutiny, we can, with the greatest 
ce,recommend these Wines to our friends.” —Vide Morning 
Herald, Novy. 6, 1858. ‘ ‘ 

“We have great pleasure in bearing our testimony to the superior 

pF ao Sal the Wines of Messrs. Brown & Brough.’—Vide Morning 
iser, Nov. 58. 

“Some samples which we have selected from the extensive and 
superior stock of Messrs. Brown and Brough, prove upon trial, that 
these Wines are richer and finer flavoured than much of the foreign 
wine.”—Vide John Bull, Noy. 13th, 1858. 


A pint sample of either for 12 Stamps. 
Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus, Terms, Cash. 
Country Orders must contain a Remittance 
BROWN & BROUGH, Wine and Spirit as 29, Strand, and 
24, Crutched Friars, London. 





= 








WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per dozen, Bottles 
included. A Pint Sample of each for 24 stamps. 
Wine ty Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
(Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) 


“Tur Wines or Sourn Arrica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’s 

stores, selected in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected 
io careful analyzation. Our examination has extended to an 

estimation of their bouquet and flavour, their acidity and sweetness, 
the amount of wine stone, the strength in alcohol, and particularly 
totheir purity. We have to state that these wines, though brandied 
toa much less extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, nearly 
asstrong ; that they are pure, wholesome, and perfectly free from 
adulteration ; indeed, considering the low price at which they are 
sold, their quality is remarkable.” 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s, 
per dozen, 

Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques “ Bank of London.’ Price lists, with Dr. Hassall’s Analysis, 
forwarded on application 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway 
Place, London. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
= 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
blie genera*y that, by a novel application of -his unrivalled 
hinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific Spirit of the times, he has introduced a New seERtes of his 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE or TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all,cu¥arness IN Pricr, he believes will ensure 
wniversal approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile is signature. 

At the 2 a of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 

uced his 





WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
Which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
offiexibility, and with fine, medinm, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 
No.91, JOHN STREET. NEW YORK; andat 37, GRACECHURCH 

STREET, LONDON, 


| Fire Premiums received in 1858 ..........sscccssecees 





AU-DE-VIE.— This pure PALE BRANDY, 
though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, 
to be peculiarly free from acidity,and very superior to recent impor 


| tations of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. per dozen ; or 
| securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 





NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office-—64, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1909. 
New Assurances during the past year 9 
Yielding in New Premiums ............. 
Profit realised since the last septennial investig: 






- 
azo 





0 
8 
0 
Bonus declared of 1. 5s. per cent. rer annum on every policy 
opened prior to December 31st, 1858. 
31,345 16 5 
LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman 
John I. Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


William Borradaile, Esq. 


Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John ee 
shi 


Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
arles J. Knowles, Esq.,Q.C. 
Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be obtained at the 
Otlice, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, EC. 


Rovert STRACHAN, Secretary. 





A MICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
50, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, A.D. 1706, and Empowered 
by Special Acts of Parliament. 
DIRECTORS. 
Francis George Abbott, Esq. Mr. Serjeant Merewether. 
Benj. John Armstrong, Esq. Robert Obbard, Esq. 
John Barker, Esq. George Ogle, Esq. 
Richard Holmes Coote, Esq. Mark Beauchamp Peacock, Esq. 
George De Morgan, Esq. Right Hon. Sir Edward Ryan. 
Charles Fiddey, Esq. George Trollope, Esq. 
Puysicrans—Francis Boott, M.D., 24, Gower Street, Bedford 
Square ; and Theophilus Thompson, M.D., F.R.S., 
3, Bedford Square. 
Soticrror—Charles Rivington, Esq., Fenchurch Buildings. 
Bankers—Messrs. Goslings and Sharpe, Fleet Street. 


This Society has been established upwards of 150 years, and is the 
oldest life assurance institution in existence. Its principles are es- 
tially those of mutual assurance, and the whole of the profits are 
divided among the members. 

Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceeding 7000. on one 
and the same life. 

The rates of Premium are moderate: the sums assured are gua- 
ranteed by a large accumulated capital invested in the Government 
funds, freehold estates, and other approved securities ; and the ex- 
penses of management amount to only about three per cent. on the 
annual income. 

Loans are granted upon mortgage of freehold Estates, Life in- 
terests, &c.; andalso upon the security of the Society's policies after 
three years’ payments have been made. 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the office. 


Henny Tuomas Tuomson, Registrar. 








ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 

An annual payment of 3/. secures a fixed allowance of 61. per week 
in the event of Injury, or 10001. in case of Death, from Accidents of 
every description, by a policy in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which has already paid in compensation 
for Accidents 37,0691. 

Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at_the Company's 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where also Ratt- 
Way ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by the Journey or 
year. Nocharge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. 

Witt J. Vian, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 








approved securities, 








UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


BONUS DIVISION. 
LOBE INSURANCE, 
CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


Estas.tisuep 1903. 





G 


Capital ONE MILLION, All paid up and Invested, 





Directors 


JOHN EDWARD JOHNSON, Esq., Chairman. 
‘THOMAS M. COOMBS, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
GEO. CARR GLYN, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 


Sheffield Neave, Esq. 

Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
William Phillimore, Esq. 
W.H.C. Plowden, Esq. 

Sir Walter Stirling, Bart. 
Wm. Tite, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 
T M. Weguelin, Esq., M.P. 
Rad. Westmavott, Esq., F.R.S. 
Josiah Wilson, Esq. 
Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 


William Chapman, Esq. 
Boyce Combe, Esq 
William Dent, Es 
J. W. Freshtield, F.R.S. 
John Bankes Friend, Esq 
Robert Wm. Gaussen, Esq. 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. 

R. Lambert Jones, Esq. 
Robert Locke, Esq 
Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq. 








AvpIToRs. 


Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. George Saintsbury , Esq. 





_ The following are exemples of the Profits accruing on Globe Par- 
ticipating Life Policies under the Bonus declared as at 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1858: 

















ss | Bonus applicd— 
jem Original | Original etal ———— ney 
ee Sum Annual Years Ry By 
Policy. Insured. | Premium. | in force. | Addition payment in 
7 | to Policy. Casu. 
£ 
6 27 
6 32 
6 35 
6 42 








(Policies of One to Five complete Years Participate in proportion.) 


The above Profits are equivalent—If added to the Policy—to a 
Reversionary Sum at death equal to One Pound Four Shillings per 
Cent. per Annum on the Sum Insured for each of the completed 
years of the Policy ; Or, If taken as an Immediate Cash Payment, it 
is, at most ages, considerably more than One Year's Premium. 

The Bonus Periods are Frye Yeurs, and the Rates of Life Pre- 
miums, whether With or Witheut Picfits, very economical. 

FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITY, ENDOWMENT, and REVERSION- 
ARY business transacted. 

Wittiam Newmarcn, Secretary. 





ie PERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
- 1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Institeren 1820, 
Directors. 


GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman. 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Thomas G. Barclay, Esq. George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C, C. Kell, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, Esq. Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq. 
‘harles Cave, Esq. J. Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq 
Henry Davidson, Esq | Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 














Y.—The assured are protected by a guarantee fund 
fa MILLION AND A HALF STERLING from the 
aching to mutual assurance. 

PROPITS, — Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the Profits, are 
assigned to Policies every fifth year. The assured are entitled to 
participate after payment of one premium. 

CLAIMS.—The Company has disbursed in payment of claims and 
additions upwards of £1,500,000. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the ChiefOffice,as above; 
at the Branch Office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the agents 
throughout the king 












Samver Incatr, Actuary. 


The Funds ov Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1857, amounted to £617,801 invested in Government or other 
Annual Income, upwards of £111,000 from Premiums alone. 


Tue Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuarmayn. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Derury-Cnarrman. 


INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 

ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance 
1s for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. Such arrangement 
is equivalent fo an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having recourse to 
the unpleasant necessity of procurmg Snreties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 
of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 

The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 
monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates half 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 


LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 





Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
8, WarEerxco Piace, Patt Matt, Lonpon, §.W. 
(By Order) 


E, LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 
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This day is published, price 12s. bound in cloth, Vol. I. of 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


BEING THE FOURTH DIVISION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA, 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


*,* A Part is published every Month, price 2s. 6d., and a Volume at intervals of Four Mouths. The work will be completed in Twenty-fouy 
Monthly Parts or Six Volumes. 








HE following list exhibits the leading departments of the CycLopap1a or ARTS AND ScrENcES; and the names of 
some of the new Contributors are subjoined. This Division also includes all branches of Miscellaneous Information not contained in the other Three. 







PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS, CONTRIBUTORS TO THE ORIGINAL WORK. CONTRIBUTORS AND REVISERS—ENGLISH CYCLUPEDIA, 

MATHEMATICS ..........00...00000 pet pant ae rt tata A. Dz Moraaw 
ASTRONOMY .. .. | G. B. Arey, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Astronomer Royal. Roperr Grant, M.A.. F.R.A.S 
rose 0” SR SPR Seer Etre a Pee A. Dr Mora@an, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Gerona G Sense er M. F R S., Lucasian Pr 
MATHE , ASTRONO * Mathematics, at University College, London. aaa ‘asian Professor, 
pra Able ty INSTRUMENTS wen wi SuerepsHanks, A.M. (the late), Trinity College, Cam- Guimned 0 Lecturer on Science, King’s College 

da} barn a ae i : : E. W. Braytey, F.R.S : r 
. 8 +. xv. R. Murpuy (the late), Caius Colleg: bridge. Y 4 2 
pte ee Re oe ; ry cae: ba ( ), Cains College, Cambridge — ge A.M., F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor, 
METEOROLOGY .....50.0c00 ores itscediecsscntteattie. re 

Dr. Becker (the late), of Berlin.—G. Bupp, M.D.—R.Dickson, - 7 

CHEMISTRY M.D.—Dr. GrexnuiLt, Trinity College, Oxford.—C. J. Jonn- E. ee TOD Pe Lecturer on Chemistry, 
TC SIERTA SEITINA: MENTOINE ATIRAERY stonE, M.D. (the late).—J. Srmwon, M.D.—T. Sovurnwoop R Troxeon M | al 


MATERIA MEDICA, MEDICINE, SURGERY Smirn, M.D.—W. Coutson.—J. Farisu, A.M., Trinity College, 
Cambridge.—J. Pacrt, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital.— W. 
Youarrt (the late), Veterinary Surgery. 


Sir C. L. Eastiaxez, President of Royal Academy.—R. Forp.— | 


E, LANKESTER, M.D. 


FINE ARTS, SCULPTURE, PAINTING, AR- Sir Epmunp Heap.—H. Howarp, R.A. (the late), Professor 
CHITECTURE, &c. 

BUILDING AND ENGINEERING ............... 

MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS .... 


G. R. Burnet, C. E. 


James THoRNE (Fine Arts), 


of Painting, Royal Academy.—R. Wxsrmacort, R.A.—R. N. 
Wornvum, Keeper and Secretary of the National Gallery.—W. 
Hosk1n@, Professor of Architecture at King’s College.—W. H. 


t Day.—R. Purruies, F.R.S. (the late).—W. Barry, M.D.— 


Lexps.—W. Ayrton, F.R.S., F.8.A. (the late). | 

Proressor Davies, Woolwich. 

Hon. Captétn Devereux, R.N. 

J. Narrien, Professor of Mathematics, Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. 

Masor Procter, Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

Rev. W. Hickey. 

Rev. W. L. Ruam (the late), Vicar of Winkfield. 

T. Brapury, Professor of Geometrical Drawing, Woolwich, =| 


Capt. Donnetty, R.E. 


NAVIGATION anp MILITARY SCIENCES S. M. Saxsy, R.N. 


PRES TIONED oti csi i Keseosviocsasecesscsccseceses J. CHALMERS Morton. 


King’s College, London.—Epwarp Cowprr (the late), Professor 
of Manufacturing Art and Machinery, King’s College, London. 
—G. Dopp.—E. Norris, Royal Asiatic Society.—A. Ross.— 
J.T. Stanespy.—A. Ure, M.D., F.R.S. (the late). 

T: H. Key, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Comparative Grammar at University College, London —W. D. 
Curistiz, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge.—J. Hoppus, Pro- T.H.K 
fessor of Mental Philosophy, University College, London,— A_Di fee Logi 
GroraE Lone, A.M.—Rryv. A. J. W. Morrison, A.M., Trinity ( G: os eet ogic).. al E 
College, Cambridge.—T. E. May, Barrister-at-Law, House of | C#4®l88 Kn1a@ur (Politic conomy). 
Commons.—G. R. Porter, F.R.8. (the late), Sec. of the Board 
of Trade. 


G. R. Buryett, C.E, 


MANUFACTURES AND MACHINERY......... Guoras Dopp. 





PRI RADTMIY ass cases apstsssoccscccncsscocsepevacsscvssceseee 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY a 

GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL 
YOMY 


St ee 


Rosert Matcoutm Kerr, LL.D., Advocate and Barrister-at- 
Law.—C.W. Goopwin, A.M., Barrister-at-Law.—J.T. 


J. H. Burton, Advocate, Edinburgh.—B. F. Duppa (the late), Aupy, LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law, Cam 
, jo Rog ,U - 


Barrister-at-Law.—T. Fa.congrr, Barrister-at-Law.—D. Jar- bri 2 
ping, A.M., Barrister-at-Law.—Gxrorce Lone, A.M.—J. J. ridge.—JamMES Epwarp Davis, Barrister-at-Law.- 
LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE oissssssccessserseees Lonspaur, Barrister-at-Law.—Mr. SERsEANT MANNING.—J. a a ay a Ea rage valiant Professor 
Stark, Advocate-General of Ceylon.—W. J. Tayzer, A.M., of Bngis w in University College, London.—J. C. 
° F. 8. Day, Barrister-at-Law.—ALFrED WappILove, 


Trinity College, Cambridge.—G. Witumorr, A.M. (the late), D,0.L., Advocate, Doctors’ Commons, and Barristee 
THE FOLLOWING DIVISIONS ARE COMPLETED :— 


Trinity College, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law. | at-Law.—D. MacLacutan, Barrister-at-Law.—James 
¥ Grant, Barrister-at-Law. ’ 4 
THE ENGLISH CYCLOPACDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 
Si« Volumes, Price 31.; or, in Three Volumes, half-bound morocco, 31. 12s. 


sidering the very large number of mistakes usually found in the biographical 


—— published in this country, will become remarkable for its correctness.” 
caminer, 





*¢The cheapness and excellence of this Cyclopedia will secure to it wide circulation 
and a permanent position. The introduction of the names of living persons makes the 
work more valuable and attractive, The Cyclopedia is admirably written, and con- 





THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Four Volumes, Price 21. 28.; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 21. 10s. 


magnitudes revealed by our recent wars, and recorded by the penman of the camp and 
the ship, have been carefully incorporated with the work, and make it the richest we 
have.’’— Westminster Review, October, 1858. 


** By common consent this ‘Cyctopmp1a or GroGrapnry,’ seems to be an excellent 
work. It took its rise in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ where the department of Geography 
was particularly well managed, All later discoveries, and the multitude of facts of all 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Four, Volumes, Price 21. 2s.; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 21. 10s. 


Rew things have been more remarkable than the progress of natural history | natural science, shows how much has to be stated which was not in the original work. 
research during the last twenty years, particularly in the lower departments of orga- | A reference to the names of Liebig, Lehmann, Dr. Carpenter, and Professor Ansted, 
nised life, in which the microscope has revealed so mych to us.. The advance of | suggests how much there is of new and curious to be found in chemistry, physiology, 








knowledge has been accurately noted in the English Cyclopedia. The bare mention of | and geology.” —Times, 
such names as Owen, Edward Forbes, Harvey, Huxley, Walknaer, as authorities in 





BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, 





recinct of Whitefriars, in the 





Printed by Josrru Sarti, of No. 10, Malvern Cottages, Portland Place North, Clapham Road, in the county of Surrey, at the office of Messrs. Brapneny & Evans, in the p 
city of Loadoa, and published by him at the office, No. 4, Bouveric Strect, Fices Strcet, im the same precinct and city —Sarc anwar, May 14, lovv. 



































